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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Department  of  Defense  is  pleased  to  submit  'the  tenth  Base 
£■  'ucture  Report  to  the  Congress^  in  compliance  with  Section 
138(c)  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code:  i-This  report  is  an  Annex 
to  the  FY  1987  Defense  Manpower  Requirements  Report. 

This  report  should  be  read  and  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
following  related  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  FY  1987  reports 
which  contain  informtion  on  the  DoD  forces,  personnel,  funds, 
equipment,  and  other  resources  needed  for  FY  1987  and  beyond; 

o  Department  of  Defense  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1987 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

o  The  Defense  Manpower  Requirements  Report  for  FY  1987. 

o  The  Military  Manpower  Training  Report  for  FY  1987. 

I.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT 

This  report  on  the  DoD  base  structure  is  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  Section  138(c)  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code  that  requires 
submission  of  the  annual  Defense  Manpower  Requirements  Report. 

The  Base  Structure  Report  will  identify,  define  and  group  by 
mission  and  by  region  the  types  of  military  bases,  installations 
and  facilities  and  will  provide  an  explanation  and  justification 
of  the  relationship  between  this  base  structure  and  the  proposed 
military  force  structure  together  with  a  comprehensive 
identification  of  base  operating  support  costs  and  an  evaluation 
of  possible  alternatives  to  reduce  such  costs. 

In  addition,  the  report  includes  information  on  the 
historical  trends  of  the  base  structure  and  data  on  the  size  and 
population  of  the  installations  listed  in  Section  VI  of  each  of 
the  Military  Service  Chapters  as  required  by  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Report  Number  95-129. 


1 


The  Report  contains  information  on  the  DoD  base  structure 
associated  with  the  forces  and  personnel  levels  included  in  the 
President's  Budget  for  PY  1987.  The  Report  has  been  prepared 
with  the  intent  of  providing  an  understanding  of  the  scope,  size 
and  purpose  of  the  base  structure  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time.^  The  base  structure  is  identified  in  this  report  by 
Military  Service  and  regionally,  by  bases  in  the  50  States,  U.S. 
Territories  and  Possessions,  and  foreign  overseas  areas.  Listed 
in  the  report  are  installations  which  can  be  directly  related  to 
the  force  levels  of  the  Military  Services.  Installations  have 
been  categorized  and  are  discussed  on  the  basis  of  their  primary 
mission.  The  categorization  of  installations  is  based  upon  a 
classification  system  developed  for  this  report  and  is  depicted 
on  Tables  I  and  II  at  the  end  of  Chapter  One.  For  the  most  part. 
Reserve  Centers,  Reserve  Component  weekend  training  sites  and 
other  small  properties  are  not  separately  identified.  Also  not 
included  are  separate  properties  used  for  housing  sites, 
navigational  aids,  radar  sites,  etc.  In  addition  to 
classification  of  the  base  structure,  as  part  of  the 
justification  and  explanation  of  the  base  structure,  the  major 
unit,  activity,  or  purpose  of  each  separately  identified 
installation  is  provided. 

Base  operations  support  costs  for  each  Service,  as  compiled 
from  the  DoD  budget  process,  are  also  identified  together  with  an 
explanation  of  actions  being  taken  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
reduce  such  costs.  Proposed  actions  affecting  the  base  structure 
and  base  operations  support  costs  are  also  highlighted  and 
discussed. 

The  report  is  organized  into  five  chapters:’  ..r. 

Chapter  One  «  INTRODUCTION  ^ , 

This  chapter  includes  an  introduction  to  the  report,  an ^ 
explanation  of  the  DoD  Installation  Defense  Planning  and 
Programming  (IDPP)  Categories,  the  scope,  size,  and  real  property 
investment  of  the  entire  DoD  base  structure,  and  the  definition 
of  base  operations  support  costs. 


Chapters  Two  through  Five  -  MILITARY  SERVICE  BASE  STRUCTURES 


These  chapters  discuss  in  detail  the  relationship  of  the 
base  structure  to  the  Service  force  structures;  the  composition 
of  base  operations  support  costs  and  the  programmed  expenditures 
for  this  area;  actions  taken  to  reduce  annual  base  operations 
support  costs;  and  the  identification  of  Service  installations 
worldwide.  Chapter  Two  provides  the  information  on  the  Army  base 
structure  ,  Chapter  Three  the  Navy  base  structure.  Chapter  Four 
the  Air  Force  base  structure,  and  Chapter  Five  the  Marine  Corps 
base  structure.  Each  chapter  contains  the  following  Sections. 


Section 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI. 


Title 

Introduction 

Base  Structure  Overview 

Relationship  of  Base  Structure  to  Force  Structure 
Base  Operations  Support  Costs 

Actions  to  Reduce  Annual  Base  Operations  Support  Costs 
Service  Base  Structure  Listing  by  Geographic  Area 


III.  DOD  BASE  STRUCTURE 


The  worldwide  DoD  base  structure  for  FY  1987  comprises 
separate  installations  and  properties  and  will  accommodate  an 
active  force  of  2,151,000  military  and  1,043,000  civilian 
personnel.  These  installations  and  properties  range  from  a 
small,  one-half  acre  of  land  for  a  navigational  aid,  to  the 
Army's  Fort  Hood,  TX,  the  most  heavily  populated  to  Nellis  AFB, 
at  three  million  acres,  the  largest  in  the  DoD  inventory.  Table 
III  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  depicts  the  total  DoD  properties 
and  installations  by  Military  Department  and  region  (U.S.,  U.S 
Territories  and  Possessions  and  foreign  overseas  areas). 

Worldwide,  the  installations  and  properties  under  the 
control  of  the  DoD  at  the  end  of  FY  1987  comprise  26.4  million 
acres  of  land  of  varying  interests  with  a  total  original  real 
property  investment  cost  of  $62.5  billion.  The  total  acreage  and 
real  property  investment  by  Military  Department  and  by  region  are 
shown  in  Table  IV  at  the  end  of  Chapter  One. 


IV. 


REGIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 


The  DoD  base  structure  has  also  been  classified  by  region, 
which  together  with  the  Installation  Planning  and  Programming, 
(IDPP),  Category  Classification  System  and  the  actual  location  of 
each  military  base  enables  identification  of  the  purpose,  region 
and  location  of  each  principal  base.  The  regional  classification 
for  the  military  base  structure  is  based  upon  the  location  of  the 
military  base  in  the  50  States,  U.S.  Territories  and  Possessions, 
or  foreign  overseas  areas. 

V.  CATEGORIZATION  OF  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS 


The  four  Military  Services,  in  the  following  chapters, 
identify  and  group  their  principal  installations  and  associated 
important  properties  using  the  IDPP  Category  and  regional 
classification  systems  developed  for  this  report.  Each  such 
installation  is  identified  by  name,  location  of  nearest  city. 

State,  and  its  major  unit,  activity,  or  function.  A  narrative 
explanation  and  justification  by  IDPP  Category  of  the  base 
structure  in  relation  to  the  force  levels  is  presented  in  each  of 
the  Military  Services'  Chapters.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  requires  that  information  on  the  size  and  population  of  cl’, 
the  installations  be  included.  Two  categories  of  population  data  ^ 
are  depicted  on  the  listings.  The  authorized  full  time 
permanently  assigned  military  and  civilian  personnel  represent 
the  basic  installation  population.  Added  to  this  population  are 
the  appropriated  fund  financed  contractor  personnel  assigned  to 
the  installation,  the  average  daily  student  load,  if  applicable, 
and  a  daily  equivalent  Reserve  Component  training  load,  as 
appropriate,  to  result  in  the  "total  personnel"  at  the 
installation.  This  latter  figure  more  accurately  reflects  the 
installation  population  workload.  Both  the  population  and  land 
area  data  in  the  listings  are  for  the  end  of  the  latest  available 
fiscal  year.  Table  VI  contains  a  summary,  by  IDPP  category  and 
by  regional  classification,  of  the  number  of  installations  and 
properties  listed  in  Section  VI  of  each  of  the  Military  Service 
Chapters . 


VI.  BASE  OPERATIONS  SUPPORT  COSTS 


All  base  operations  support,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
contributes  to  the  mission  of  the  strategic  and  tactical  forces; 
however,  this  report  identifies  base  operations  support  as  that 
support  which  is  considered  to  be  the  overhead  costs, 

(i.e.,  the  general  cost  of  doing  business  or,  conversely,  the 
cost  of  mission  operations  not  readily  assignable  to  the  missions 
themselves)  of  operating  the  defense  base  structure. 


The  definition  of  base  operations  support  costs  which  this  report 
follows  provides  a  reasonable  and  uniform  basis  for  reporting  the 
support  costs  of  operating  defense  installations  to  the  Congress. 
Base  operations  support  costs  refers  to  the  cost  of  services  — 
goods  and  people  —  needed  to  operate  and  maintain  defense 
installations  so  that  the  operational  forces  can  pursue  their 
mission  objectives.  This  includes: 

o  Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities  -  (Maintenance 
and  repair,  minor  construction,  operation  of  utili¬ 
ties,  and  other  engineering  support) 

o  Base  Operations  Support  -  (Payments  to  the  General 
Services  Administration,  administration,  retail 
supply  operations,  maintenance  of  installation 
equipment,  bachelor  housing  operations/furniture, 
morale,  welfare  and  recreation  activities,  other 
base  services,  and  other  personnel  support) 

o  Other  Base  Operations  Support  -  (Costs  not  included 
in  the  Base  Operations  Support  category  above)  such 
as  authorized  military  and  family  housing 
construction,  family  housing  operations  and 
maintenance,  and  commissary  operations. 

VII.  CONCLUSION 


In  conclusion,  the  base  structure  is  a  dynamic  element  of 
the  DoD  force  posture  and  has  evolved  over  time  to  its  present 
composition  and  size.  Changing  forces,  wartime  scenarios, 
resources  availability,  technology  and  many  other  factors 
influence  its  size  and  composition.  In  addition,  the  DoD  is 
constantly  trying  to  improve  the  management  and  efficiency  of  the 
base  structure.  In  all  these  actions,  DoD  has  the  objective  of 
establishing  the  most  effective,  efficient  and  economic  base 
structure  to  meet  current  and  projected  peacetime,  contingency, 
and  mobilization  requirements. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BASE  STRUCTURE  ANNEX 
INSTALLATION  DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAMMING  (IDPP)  CATEGORY  CLASSIFICATION 


nwBiait 


TABLE  ri 


INSTALLATION  DEFENSE  PLANNING 
AND  PROGRAMMING  (IDPP)  CATEGORIES 


CATEGORY 


Strategic  Forces  -  Strategic 

Strategic  Forces  -  Intellgence  and  Communications 
Strategic  Forces  -  Guard  and  Reserve 
Strategic  Forces  -  Research  and  Development 

General  Purpose  Forces  -  General  Purpose 
General  Purpose  Forces  -  Intelligence  and  Communications 
General  Purpose  Forces  -  Airlift/Sealift  Forces 
General  Purpose  Forces  -  Guard  and  Reserve 
General  Purpose  Forces  -  Research  and  Development 


Auxiliary  Forces  -  Intelligence  and  Communications 
Auxiliary  Forces  -  Guard  and  Reserve 
Auxiliary  Forces  -  Research  and  Development 

Auxiliary  Forces  -  Central  Supply  and  Jlaint.  (Eastern  Test  Range 


Mission 

Mission 

Mission 

Mission 

Mission 


Support 

Support 

Support 

Support 

Support 


Forces 

Forces 

Forces 

Forces 

Forces 


Strategic 
General  Purpose 

Intelligence  and  Communications 
Airlift/Sealift  Forces 
Guard  and  Reserve 


Central  Support  Forces 
Central  Support  Forces 
Central  Support  Forces 
Central  Support  Forces 
Central  Support  Forces 
Central  Support  Forces 
Central  Support  Forces 


General  Purpose 

Intelligence  and  Communications 
Reserve  and  Guard 
Research  and  Development 
Central  Supply  and  Maintenance 
Training,  Medical  and  Other  Persenne: 
Administration  and  Associated  Acti. .  it 


Individuals  -  Strategic 

Individuals  -  General  Purpose 

Individuals  -  Intelligence  and  Cononunications 

Individuals  -  Airlift/Sealift  Forces 

Individuals  -  Guard  and  Reserves 

Individuals  -  Training,  Medical  and  Other  Personnel 
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TABLE  III 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
REAL  PROPERTY  HOLDINGS 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1985 


SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 
BASE  OPERATIONS  SUPPORT  COSTS  ($MILLIONS) 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


ARMY  BASE  STRUCTURE 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Army  Base  Structure  Chapter  to  the  Manpower  Requirements 
Report  for  FY  1987  is  submitted  in  compliance  with  Section  138  of 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  Report  No.  95-129.  This  chapter  is  comprised  of  five 
basic  sections.  Section  I  is  the  Introduction.  Section  II,  Base 
Structure  Overview,  discusses  historical  data  on  the  base 
structure  and  related  manpower  trends,  outlines  the  factors  which 
have  influenced  the  Army  base  structure  from  World  War  II  to  the 
current  date,  and  details  the  criteria  expected  to  apply  to 
installation  planning  for  the  next  20  years.  Section  III  relates 
the  needs  of  the  major  activities  within  each  Installation 
Defense  Planning  and  Programming  (IDPP)  category  to  the  current 
base  structure.  Major  changes  to  the  FY  1987  base  structure  are 
also  described.  Section  IV  gives  a  breakdown  of  projected  Army 
Base  Operations  Costs  for  FY  19  87.  Section  V  summarizes  recent 
major  actions  taken  to  reduce  Base  Operations  Costs  and  outlines 
criteria  which  would  apply  to  such  actions  in  the  future. 

Section  VI  consists  of  the  listing  of  the  installations, 
activities,  and  properties  comprising  the  base  structure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  large  installations  have 
multiple  missions  and  that  primary  missions  shown  in  Section  VI 
are  not  necessarily  all  inclusive.  For  instance.  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky,  supports  the  Armor  School,  an  Army  Training  Center,  and 
a  major  combat  unit. 


II.  BASE  STRUCTURE  OVERVIEW 


The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Army  is  to  organize,  train,  and  equip 
for  prompt  and  sustained  combat  coincident  with  operations  for 
effective  prosecution  of  war.  That  mission  entails  a  wide 
variety  of  functions  requiring  bcth  general  and  specialized  base 
structure  support. 

The  Army  supports  that  mission  frcxn  an  essentially  fixed  base 
structure  which  has  evolved  from  past  requirements.  The  current 
base  structure  was  shaped  by  the  demands  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War.  While  the  force  structure,  weapons  technology,  and 
tactics  have  continually  changed,  the  face  of  the  base  structure, 
the  inherent  land  and  real  property  assets  have  remained 
constant.  Within  that  framework;  there  have  been  efforts  to 
improve  and  optimize  the  base  structure  to  meet  the  current  needs 
of  the  Army. 

Stationing  decisions  for  Army  units  and  operations  are  made 
to  optimally  balance  mission  requirements  with  the  base  structure 
available.  As  a  result,  the  Army  has  been  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  installations  by  nearly  200  in  the  last  decade. 

The  Army  is  basically  tied  to  its  existing  installations  to 
support  its  current  force  structure.  Due  to  aging  base  structure 
and  constrained  land  assets,  the  Army  is  defining  a  base 
structure  policy  as  maintaining  the  current  facilities, 
correcting  deficiencies,  and  replacing  or  renovating  the 
deteriorated  facilities  to  provide  the  best  mix  of  maintenance, 
construction  and  renewal.  Ope  rationed  ly  the  Army  is  innovatively 
providing  for  acquiring  and  sustaining  proficiency  within  the 
most  effective  use  of  existing  resources.  The  Base  Structure  of 
the  Army  today  is  constantly  being  reviewed  with  the  objective  of 
maximizing  it  utilization. 

The  following  factors  will  govern  Army  installation  planning 
for  the  next  20  years: 

1.  Population  Migration  -  The  concentration  of  the  U.S 
population  is  projected  to  move  toward  the  southern  and  western 
states.  This  will  lead  to  potential  conflict  for  land  use 
between  the  Army  and  private  interests  in  those  areas.  In  light 
of  the  projected  land  restrictions  and  increased  real  estate 
costs,  future  land  requirements  must  be  identified  and  the  rights 
acquired  as  soon  as  possible. 


2.  Socio-Economic  and  Environment  Encroachment  -  Canmercial 
and  environmental  interests  will  increasingly  create  pressures  on 
our  installations  to  divest  real  estate  or  restrict 
utilization.  The  Army  must  recognize  this  requirement  and 
responsibility  and  move  to  emphasize  innovative  land  use  and 
improve  future  planning. 

3.  Political  Interest  -  A  national  consensus  exists  in  favor 
of  Defense  economy  and  efficiency  and  that  will  drive  close 
scrutiny  of  base  operations.  There  will  be  escalating  pressure 
for  base  closures  and  realignments. 

4.  Technology  Impacts  -  Many  Army  installations  are 
dependent  upon  existing  technologies.  Expanding  technologies 
will  impact  the  infrastructure  of  the  installations  as 
communications  systems  change,  transportation  nets  such  as 

.  railroads  which  formed  the  major  transportation  systems  for  many 
installations  are  abandoned,  and  new  weapons  and  training 
strategies  change  facilities  requirements. 

Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  continued  improvement  in  planning 
toward  the  future  organization,  physical  structure, 

'  moderni. ^tion,  and  location  of  Army  installations  and 
activities.  These  considerations  will  undoubtedly  entail 
significantly  increased  costs  in  both  the  planning  and 
implementation  phases  of  these  actions.  The  continuing  decrease 
in  undeveloped  land  demands  sophisticated  planning  for  the 
acquisition,  use,  and  release  of  Army  property. 

The  preceding  broad  factors  are,  in  the  main,  oriented  toward 
retention  and/or  expansion  of  the  existing  Army  base  structure 
overall.  In  the  event  adjustments  are  required  within  the 
existing  structure  due  to  major  force  structure  changes,  mission 
changes,  budgetary  considerations,  or  other  factors,  the 
following  specific  criteria  would,  in  varying  degrees,  be  applied 
to  future  realignment  actions. 

1.  MISSION  REQUIREMENTS.  The  stated  or  postulated  mission 
requirements  of  specific  activities,  within  the  context  of  the 
entire  force  structure,  should  be  the  principal  factors  which 
drive  choices  among  stationing  alternatives.  They  are  the 
baseline  against  which  all  other  factors  must  be  weighed. 

Mission  requirements  are  increased  by  new  weapon  systems  which 
require  more  training  land/space. 


2.  BUDGET/ MANPOWER  CONSTRAINTS.  These  inseparably  related 
factors  are  the  principal  limitation  to  attaining  and  maintaining 
a  particular  base  structure  at  all  levels.  They  can  influence 
decisions  on  retention  of  individual  structures  or  retention  of 
entire  installations. 

3.  COST  SAVINGS.  A  major  objective  of  the  Army  is  to 
accomplish  the  assigned  mission  at  the  least  cost.  Where 
otherwise  comparable  alternatives  exist  the  true  "least  cost" 
both  in  terms  of  dollars  and  manpower  must  be  selected. 

Typically  an  installati:)n  closure  will  not  produce  total  savings 
of  its  annual  base  operations  costs  because  continuing  activities 
will  have  to  be  accommodated  elsewhere,  in-house,  or  by  other 
means,  such  as  by  contract. 

4.  PERSONNEL  TURBULENCE.  The  adverse  impact  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  turbulence  must  be  given  consideration  because 
of  both  the  high  costs  and  the  adverse  effect  on  morale, 
productivity,  and  readiness. 

5.  CIVILIAN  LABOR  MARKET.  Many  Army  missions  involve 
utilization  of  a  highly  specialized  and  unique  civilian  work 
force.  Many  of  these  people  establish  deep  roots  in  the  local 
community  and  are  reluctant  to  relocate  with  the  transfer  of  the 
functions  they  perform.  The  lack  of  an  appropriate  labor  market 
thus  becomes  a  factor  in  evaluating  proposed  realignment  actions. 

6.  FACILITIES/HOUSING  AVAILABILITY.  Maximum  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  with  minimum  expenditures  for  new  facilities 
is  a  major  goal  in  all  realignment  actions.  This  includes  both 
mission  related  facilities  and  support  facilities  on-post  and 
available  housing  both  on-post  and  off-post.  Large  capital 
investments  for  replacement  facilities  mitigate  against 
relocation  of  activities  which  require  highly  specialized,  high 
cost  facilities  or,  in  the  case  of  major  combat  units,  large  land 
areas. 

7.  CAPITAL  INVESTED.  This  factor  is  directly  related  to  the 
preceding  factor.  Having  made  a  large  capital  investment  in 
facilities  at  a  particular  installation,  the  Army  tends  to  be 
tied  to  that  installation  for  the  duration  of  the  useful  life  of 
the  facilities. 

8.  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION.  The  geographic  location  influences 
the  ability  of  assigned  forces  to  execute  their  mission. 

Weather,  terrain,  proximity  to  air  and  surface  transportation, 
etc.,  all  contribute  to  retention  of  installations  which  enhance 
operational  effectiveness.  Likewise,  selection  of  new 
installations  for  stationing  must  take  all  of  these 
geographically  related  factors  into  account. 
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9.  LAND  AREA.  The  need  for  adequate  and  suitable  land  area 
to  support  major  combat  units  and  their  supporting  forces  is  a 
major  consideration.  Bases  must  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
readiness  and  deployment  training  of  the  assigned  forces  as 
envisioned  in  the  United  States  strategy.  This  requirement  often 
determines  which  bases  will  be  retained  in  the  active  inventory. 

10.  IMPACT  ON  OTHER  SERVICES/AGENCIES.  The  Army  provides 
support  to  many  units  and  activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  Federal  agencies.  Inherent  in  any  base  realignment 
action  is  consideration  of  the  impact  on  those  agencies. 

11.  COMMUNITY  IMPACT.  Civilian  support  resources  (e.g., 
community  housing,  medical  facilities,  schools,  and  recreational 
facilities)  are  a  consideration  in  developing  base  realignment 
actions.  Of  particular  importance  is  family  housing.  Adequate 
support  should  exist  either  on  or  off  a  gaining  installation  to 
avoid  a  realignment  action  being  counter-productive  in  terms  of 
morale.  Conversely  realignment  actions  which  reduce  the  Army 
presence  in  an  area  may  cause  serious  impact  on  civilian 
communities,  particularly  those  in  which  the  major  source  of  the 
economic  base  is  the  military  installation.  When  possible, 
realignment  actions  are  designed  to  minimize  the  impact  on  local 
communities. 

12.  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT.  All  realignment  actions  must  be 
assessed  to  determine  their  impact  on  the  environment. 

13.  ENERGY  RESOURCE  IMPACT.  An  initial  assessment 
addressing  such  factors  as  energy  requirements,  availability,  and 
cost  must  be  made  to  determine  the  potential  energy  impact  of  all 
installation  realignments,  reductions,  or  closures. 

14.  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SUPPORT.  The  increased  emphasis  on 
the  utilization  of  Reserve  Component  forces  to  meet  future 
contingency  requirements  must  be  considered.  These  units  are 
generally  constituted  in  areas  where  there  are  population 
resources.  Their  readiness  depends  on,  among  other  things, 
access  to  adequate  local  ranges  and  training  areas.  This 
requires  that  the  range  facilities  and  training  areas  not  only  be 
of  the  proper  size  and  configuration,  but  also  that  they  be 
within  reasonable  commuting  distance.  Many  of  our  bases,  both 
active  and  inactive,  are  used  extensively  for  suport  of  these 
units  Doth  for  weekend  training  and  annual  training.  The  impact 
on  these  type  units  is  an  integral  part  of  any  analysis. 


15.  MOBILIZATION  AND  CONTINGENCY  REQUIREMENTS.  The  type  and 
number  of  bases  required  are  determined  by  the  need  to  be  capable 
of  supporting  the  strategy  directed  by  national  policy  and  the 
operational  and  training  requirements  of  the  Army.  The  base 
structure  must  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  support  various 
contingencies,  to  include  the  expansion  of  the  training  base, 
when  required,  to  provide  sufficient  trained  personnel  to  meet 
the  contingencies. 

16.  ENCROACHMENT.  Urban  and  airspace  encroachment  into 
vital  areas  surrounding  installations  is  of  continuing  concern. 
Some  installations  which  were  originally  remote  have  attracted 
major  population  growth  and,  as  a  result,  continued  operations 
have  been  threatened  through  urban  expansion.  Civilian  aviation 
activity  has  served  to  restrict  the  airspace  available  for 
military  operations  at  some  installations.  Encroachment, 
therefore,  is  an  element  which  must  be  considered  in  determining 
the  future  viability  of  an  installation.  It  is  also  possible 
that  major  weapons  changes  may  effectively  "outgrow"  existing 
installation  sizes.  For  example,  ranges  now  adequate  for 
artillery  firing  may  become  too  small  for  artillery  weapons  which 
may  be  introduced  in  the  future. 

17.  LONG-RANGE  PLANS.  Force  expansion  studies,  total  Army 
analysis,  and  other  force-related  planning  tools  predict  with 
some  measure  of  certainty  the  size  and  shape  of  future  force 
needs.  However,  since  the  future  forces  cannot  be  predicted  with 
certainty  and  are  subject  to  programmed  changes,  flexibility  to 
accommodate  these  changes  within  the  base  structure  should  be 
preserved  when  possible  and  economical.  This  entails  developing 
reasonable  assumptions  on  what  unprogrammed  force  changes  might 
occur  and  determining  how  the  various  options  could  support  the 
assumed  force  changes. 
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III.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  BASE  STRUCTURE  TO  FORCE  STRUCTURE 


The  Army's  major  combat  mission  elements  use  their  portion  of 
the  base  structure  only  for  training,  quartering  of  personnel, 
and  maintenance  of  equipment  in  preparation  for  the  combat 
mission  and  then  as  a  sustaining  base  in  the  event  of  actual 
conflict. 

Overseas  deployed  units  should  be  located  in  close  proximity 
to  the  area  of  their  anticipated  wartime  mission.  The  precise 
locations,  however,  are  determined  by  what  the  host  government 
can  and  will  make  available.  Major  factors  impacting  on 
decisions  for  overseas  base  structure  support  include  mission 
requirements,  political  considerations,  host  nation  support,  and 
the  availability  of  U.S.  funding. 

The  stationing  of  divisions  and  other  major  tactical  units  is 
given  priority  consideration  based  on  such  critical  factors  as 
the  presence  of  adequate  maneuver  and  training  space  and  ranges, 
the  availability  of  housing  and  support,  and  restricting 
environmental  impacts.  Since  stationing  choices  are  of  necessity 
made  from  existing  installations  originally  acquired  to  meet  less 
.•  demanding  past  conditions,  these  stations  involve  some  compromise 
of  currently  forecasted  ideal  conditions.  As  noted  in  Section 
II,  modernized  forces  are  presently  "outgrowing"  their 
installations.  For  those  divisions  having  prepositioned  unit 
equipment  in  overseas  theaters,  precise  location  in  CONUS  vis-a- 
vis  the  primary  wartime  mission  is  no  longer  a  major 
consideration.  Strategic  airlift  can  move  personnel  and  their 
individual  equipment  east  or  west  with  minimal  significant  time 
differential.  For  units  scheduled  to  move  by  surface  transport 
with  full  equipment  later  in  a  particular  deployment  scenario, 
location  within  the  CONUS  is  still  a  consideration. 

The  CONUS  logistics  base  structure,  to  include  installations 
with  research  and  development  as  primary  missions,  is  also 
largely  evolutionary.  It  is  what  remains  of  World  War  II 
mobilization,  created  at  widely  dispersed  locations  in 
anticipation  of  enemy  attack  against  the  homeland.  Much 
rationalized  and  modernized,  it  is  serviceable  and  capable  of 
performing  its  mission  of  supporting  deployed  forces. 

STRATEGIC  FORCES  (100) 

Base  Requirements; 

f.T  The  basing  of  strategic  forces  is  confined  primarily  to 

communications  type  activities  which  are  normally  satellited  on 
installations  for  logistical  support. 


GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES  (200) 


Base  Requirements; 

The  Army  must  train  the  way  it  will  fight.  The  battalion 
task  force,  the  lowest  level  at  which  all  elements  of  the 
combined  arms  team  come  together,  must  regularly  practice 
offensive  and  defensive  tactics  deployed  on  frontages  and  depths 
compareLble  to  those  expected  in  wartime.  When  battalions  have 
demonstrated  critical  task  proficiency,  brigade  exercises  should 
be  conducted  so  as  to  bring  into  play  the  full  range  of  fire 
support,  operations,  and  logistical  contingencies.  Division 
commanders  should  deploy  critical  elements  of  their  commands  in 
order  to  exercise  an  appropriate  range  of  combined  arms 
operations  in  a  joint  setting. 

Units  without  prepositioned  equipment  overseas  should  be 
located  at  installations  in  proximity  of,  or  having  easy  access 
to  air  and  surface  transportation,  the  port  of  embarkation  (sea 
and  air)  from  which  they  are  most  likely  to  deploy,  in  order  that 
they  can  respond  quickly  to  early  deployment  requirements.  Units 
should  also  be  stationed  in  proximity  to  the  coasts  and  borders 
of  the  Nation  to  be  in  a  position  to  counter  threats  to  CONUS, 
yet  they  must  have  sufficient  land  to  train  and  fire  their 
weapons.  They  should  not  be  stationed  near  heavily  populated 
areas,  industrial  complexes,  or  other  strategic  targets.  The 
surrounding  area  should  offer  sufficient  space  for  dispersal  to 
ensure  that  the  unit  itself  does  not  present  an  inviting  military 
target  and  is  afforded  a  reasonable  degree  of  survivability. 
Training  areas  should  provide  the  force  with  a  wide  array  of 
climatological  and  topographical  features  in  which  to  train  and 
which  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  world's  environments. 

Active  installations  should  be  located  so  as  to  readily 
accommodate  Reserve  Component  units  in  the  event  of  mobilization, 
without  necessitating  excessive  movement  and  delay  from  home 
station  to  mobilization  station.  Implicit  also  in  the 
mobilization  stationing  requirement  is  the  necessity 
for  providing  Reserve  Component  units  with  annual  training  and 
inactive  duty  training  sites. 

In  the  continental  United  States,  the  major  active  combat 
units  are;  11  divisions  (includes  four  divisions  with  two  active 
brigades  and  one  Army  National  Guard  roundout  brigade),  two 
separate  brigades,  an  air  cavalry  combat  brigade,  an  infantry 


(ranger)  regiment,  and  an  armored  cavalry  regiment.  The  units 
are  structured  for  a  variety  of  environments  and  missions.  The 
goal  is  to  maintain  a  force  which  is  available  for  rapid 
commitment. 

In  Europe,  four  divisions,  three  forward  deployed  and  one 
special  mission  brigade,  and  two  armored  cavalry  regiments  retain 
the  high  level  of  readiness  necessary  to  permit  an  immediate 
response  to  any  aggret-sion  against  the  NATO  alliance. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  divisions  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
Hawaii  are  ready  to  perform  their  assigned  combat  mission. 

The  Army  has  deployed  the  6th  Infantry  Division  (Light)  with 
two  active  brigades  and  one  roundout  brigade  in  Alaska  and  one 
special  mission  brigade  in  Panama  to  provide  a  ready  response  to 
any  contingency  which  might  arise  in  those  areas. 

All  ten  Army  National  Guard  divisions,  17  combat  brigades 
(five  of  which  roundout  active  divisions),  and  four  armored 
cavalry  regiments  are  located  in  the  continental  United  States. 
Additionally,  one  combat  brigade  is  located  in  Hawaii  and  one 
combat  brigade  is  located  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  Army  Reserve  has 
three  combat  brigades  in  the  United  States.  Both  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  major  combat  units  provide 
the  Total  Army  a  substantial  combat  force.  The  following  depicts 
stationing  of  Active  and  Reserve  Ccmiponent  divisions: 

Active  Divisions  Location 

1st  Infantry  (Mechanized) 

2d  Infantry 

3rd  Infantry  (Mechanized)  ^ 

4th  Infantry  (Mechanized)  jy 
5th  Infantry  (Mechanized)  _2/ 

6th  Infantry  (Light) 

7th  Infantry  (Light) 

8th  Infantry  (Mechanized)  ZJ 
9th  Infantry 
10th  Infantry  (Light) 

24th  Infantry  (Mechanized)  7J 
25th  Infantry  (Light)  TJ 
1st  Cavalry  IJ 
1st  Armored  V 
2d  Armored  1/ 


Fort  Riley,  Kansas 
Camp  Casey,  Korea 
Wurzburg,  Germany 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado 
Fort  Polk,  Louisiana 
Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 
Fort  Ord ,  California 
Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington 
Fort  Drum,  New  York 
Fort  Stewart,  Georgia 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 
Fort  Hood,  Texas 
Ansbach,  Germany 
Fort  Hood,  Texas 


3rd  Armored  _3/ 

82d  Airborne 

101st  Airborne  (Air  Assault) 

Army  National  Guard  Divisions 

26th  Infantry 
28th  Infantry 
29th  Infantry  (Light) 

35th  Infantry  (Mechanized) 

38th  Infantry 

40th  Infantry  (Mechanized) 

42d  Infantry 
47th  Infantry 
49th  Armored 
50th  Armored 


Frankfurt,  Germany 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky 

Location  _£/ 

Massachusetts/Connecticut 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland/Virginia 

Kansas/Nebraska/Missouri/ 

Kentucky 

Indiana/Mich igan 
Cali  fornia 
New  York 

Minnesota/Iowa/Il iinois 
Texas 

New  Jersey /Vermont 


_1/  One  brigade  deployed  forward. 

Roundout  division. 

Locations  shown  are  division  headquarters.  Units  are 
dispersed  at  multiple  sites. 

V  First  state  listed  is  division  headquarters. 

Nondivisional  combat  general  purpose  forces  are 
distributed  throughout  the  base  structure  with  emphasis  on 
providing  balanced  forces  at  the  major  combat  unit 
installations. 


The  Army  must  also  maintain  semiactive  installations  which 
are  required  primarily  for  the  support  of  training  of  the 
Reserve  Components  and  for  mobilization.  In  addition,  there 
are  State-owned/leased  installations  which  are  required  for 
support  of  weekend  and  annual  training  and  mobilization. 

Active  component  installations  also  perform  these  functions 
but  are  not  adequate  to  satisfy  the  total  requirement.  The 
Army  cannot  fulfill  full  mobilization  requirements  in  the  time 
frame  envisioned  under  current  strategy  unless  these 
installations  are  maintained.  Access  to  additional  acreage 
for  maneuver  purposes  will  be  essential  to  the  extensive 
training  required  to  make  the  mobilized  force  fully  combat 
ready. 

Terminal  and  outport  functions  are  under  the  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC),  which  has  area  command 
headquarters  at  Bayonne,  New  Jersey  and  Oakland,  California. 
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Each  area  command  headquarters  commands  a  military  ocean 
terminal  for  general  cargo  at  its  respective  location  and 
military  outports  at  various  commercial  ports.  The  DOD 
transportation  mission  is  accomplished  almost  exclusively  by 
utilizing  commercial  resources.  The  military  ocean  terminals, 
which  are  shared  with  industry  during  peacetime,  will  be 
returned  to  military  use  when  needed.  Hazards  involved  in 
moving  ammunition  require  that  separate  Government-owned 
terminals  be  maintained. 

AUXILIARY  FORCES  (300) 

Basing  Requirements; 

Research,  development,  testing,  and  evaluation  (RDTSiE)  of 
Army  materiel,  weapons,  and  support  systems  are  accomplished 
primarily  by  the  US  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC),  US  Army 
Medical  Research  and  Development  Ccxnmand,  and  US  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Acccmplishment  of  these  missions  requires 
availability  of  numerous  test  facility  complexes,  laboratory 
and  research  facilities,  and  administrative  headquarters 
facilities.  These  facilities  are  either  operated  as  RDT&E 
installations/activities  or  as  tenant  facilities  on  other  than 
RDT&E  installations.  Generally,  these  research  and  testing 
facilities  require  a  highly  spphisticated  equipment  inventory 
and  work  force.  Facilities  devoted  to  testing  are  usually 
located  in  remote  areas  necessitating  maintenance  of  a 
constant  on-site  work  force.  These  facilities  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  Army's  overall  materiel  development  and 
acquisition  mission  and  significantly  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  US  efforts  to  maintain  a  lead  in  weapon  systems 
technology. 

The  US  Army  Information  System  Command  (USAISC)  provides 
Army-wide  non-tactical  communications  and  air  traffic  control 
support.  To  provide  base  communications  support,  USAISC 
requires  tenant  facilities  at  most  installations. 

Additionally,  installations  are  used  by  USAISC  to  support  the 
Defense  Communications  System  and  Army  command  and  control 
requirements. 


MISSION  SUPPORT  FORCES  (400) 


Basing  Requirements: 

To  provide  adequate  command,  control,  and  management  of 
Army  resources,  it  is  essential  that  necessary  administrative 
space  be  available.  These  installations  serve  as  homes  for 
major  command  headquarters,  for  units  engaged  in  supervising 
Reserve  Component  training  and  readiness,  and  for  unique 
specialized  functions.  They  require  a  highly  sophisticated 
work  force  not  normally  found  at  remote  locations  and  rapid 
modes  of  close-in  transportation.  They  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  "Total  Army"  and  significantly  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  a  combat  ready  Army. 

CENTRAL  SUPPORT  FORCES  (500) 

Basing  Requirements: 

Since  1813,  arseneils  have  been  the  continuing  centers  for 
the  preservation  of  unique  skills  required  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  Their  role  has  evolved  from  one  of 
manufacturing,  storage,  and  maintenance  of  weapons  to  one  of 
serving  as  the  nuclei  from  which  private  industry  obtained 
"know-how"  to  mass  produce  a  multitude  of  products  used  in 
war.  More  recently  their  manufacturing  activities  have  been 
limited  to  production  of  very  small  quantities  of  items  where 
a  producer  in  private  industry  could  not  be  found.  Their 
primary  mission  is  to  support  the  research  and  development 
program  by  providing  the  capability  to  build  prototype 
research  and  development  items  and  to  provide  a  production 
base  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  A  second  major  area  of 
production  type  bases  is  the  Government-owned,  contractor- 
operated  (GOCO)  plants  used  in  the  production  of  munitions, 
tanks,  aircraft,  electronics,  and  missiles.  A  number  of  these 
are  presently  in  standby  status,  with  others  active.  The  fact 
that  these  plants  are  contractor-operated  provides  the  Army 
the  flexibility  to  more  readily  expand  or  contract  our 
capability  consistent  with  requirements.  Continued 
modernization  of  these  plants  is  essential  to  assure  a  viable 
capability  attuned  to  prospective  needs. 

Depot  storage  and  maintenance  requirements  consist  of; 

1.  Wholesale  depots  which  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
storage,  maintenance,  and  distribution  of  major  items 
including  storage  of  go-to-war  stocks  for  Reserve  Component 
forces.  These  depots  may  also  have  the  additional  requirement 
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for  safe  storage,  maintenance,  distribution  and,  in  some 
cases,  demilitarization  of  explosives,  special  weapons,  and 
toxic  and  chemical  materiel. 

2.  Distribution  depots  which  have  the  responsibility  for 
supporting  assigned  geographic  areas,  both  CONUS  and  overseas, 
for  storage  and  distribution  of  secondary  items.  In  some 
instances,  they  have  maintenance  activities  and  may  continue 
to  have  this  mission  in  the  future. 

Service  schools  have  the  primary  mission  of  replenishing 
forces  with  trained  personnel  in  peacetime  and  maintaining  a 
wartime  expansion  capability  to  support  mobilization.  Driven 
by  improvements  in  communicative  technology  and  by  the  need  to 
conduct  training  relevant  to  new  organizations,  tactics,  and 
weapons  systems,  these  schools  will  aim  at  establishing 
centers  of  excellence  for  the  training  and  doctrine  of  all 
branches. 

The  initial  entry  level  training  centers  will  develop  and 
administer  programs  of  instruction  driven  by  the  same  factors 
discussed  above  on  Service  schools. 

S#  Medical  facilities  and  activities  provide  health  services 

to  active  Army  forces  and  other  authorized  beneficiaries. 
Station  (community)  hospitals  provide  basic  and  general 
ambulatory  and  inpatient  health  services.  In  addition  to 
basic  and  general  health  services.  Army  medical  centers 
provide  regional  specialty  and  sub~specialty  consultative  and 
referral  health  services  for  the  Army,  as  well  as  other 
Military  Services  and  Federal  agencies.  Medical  centers  also 
provide  the  primary  capabilities  for  care  of  casualties  in  the 
event  of  contingencies  or  mobilization  and  the  source  of 
graduate,  specialized,  and  technical  training  for  health 
professionals  and  technicians  that  staff  Army  field  forces  and 
station  hospitals. 

INDIVIDUALS  (600) 

The  Army  has  no  major  installations  falling  into  this  IDPP 
category. 
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IV.  BASE  OPERATIONS  SUPPORT  (BOS)  COSTS  FOR  FY  1987 

A  summary  of  the  estimated  FY  1987  Base  Operations  Support 
Costs  follows. 
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V.  ACriCNS  TO  REDUCE  ANNUAL  BASE  CPERATICNS  CDSTS 


The  Anry  continues  an  active  program  to  promote  nanageinent  efficiencies 
and  consolidate  or  eliminate  finctions  in  order  to  reduce  base  cperations 
costs.  A  number  of  these  will  aiffect  the  FY  1987  budget: 

1.  ORCANIZATICNMi  EFFICIENCY  REVI^S.  Efficiency  review  of  contractible 
(referred  to  as  Connercial  Activities  tCA] )  and  non-contract ible  (called  Amy 
Perfonnance  Oriented  Reviews  and  Standards  [APORS] )  functions  are  well 
underway.  Management  of  these  similar  programs  was  merged  during  FY  1985. 
Jointly,  they  are  called  the  Organizational  Efficiency  Review  Program  (OERP). 

o  The  contractible  portion,  governed  by  Office  of 
Management  amd  Budget  Circular  A-76,  is  a  logical 
process  by  viiich  installations  measure  the  costs  of 
in-house  cperations  amd  compare  these  costs  with 
performance  of  the  same  functions  by  the  private 
sector.  Over  the  8-year  history  of  CA  in  the  Army, 
sig:iificant  savings  have  been  realized  by  the  rigors  of 
the  CA  requirements,  and  the  necessity  to  formulate  the 
in-house  "bid"  on  the  Most  Efficient  Organization 
(MEO).  Regardless  of  the  outccme  of  the  cost 
comparison,  savings  to  the  government  are  realized 
through  either  a  more  efficient  in-house  operation  or  a 
cost  effective  conversion  to  contract.  During  FY  1985, 

39  cost  studies  were  conpleted,  covering  2,477  military 
and  civilian  spaces.  Of  this  number  1,837  military  and 
civilian  spaces  were  redirected  to  higher  priority  Army 
missions  because  the  final  decision  resulted  in  a 
conversion  to  performance  ty  a  private  sector 
contractor.  By  FY  87,  the  Anty  expects  to  ccmplete 
additional  studies  on  fuictiors  involving  12,275 
military  and  civilian  spaces. 

o  The  success  of  the  CA  program  led  to  the  decision  of 
require  similar  (APORS)  studies  on  nonr-contractible 
elements  of  the  TDA  Amy.  Just  as  for  conmercial 
activities,  a  performance  work  statement  (PWS) 
management  study  and  quality  assurance  plan  are 
prepared.  These  products  validate  the  woidc  being 
performed,  identify  needed  impccvements,  determine  the 
most  efficient  organization,  and  provide  a  means  by 
which  the  quality  of  the  work  can  be  assured  and 
monitored  after  the  MEO  is  implemented.  Even  though 
these  non-contract  ible  finctions  do  not  compete  with  the 
private  sector,  they  are  made  more  efficient  as  the 


result  o£  an  intensive  efficiency  review.  This  program 
is  just  starting  to  deliver  results.  Ety  FY  87,  the 
Army  expects  to  conplete  studies  catering  over  26,000 
spaces. 

2.  PRODUCTIVITY  CAPITAL  INVESTMEWT  PROGRAMS  These  programs  indicate  the 
Quick  Return  on  Investment  Program,  Productivity  Enhancing  Capital  Investment 
Program,  and  OSD  Productivity  Investment  Funds.  Under  the  Productivity 
Capital  Investment  Programs,  money  is  set  aside  for  fast  payback  capital 
tools,  equipnent,  and  facilities  that  save  manpower,  reduce  costs,  increase 
productivity,  and  improve  readiness.  Modernized  equipment  and  facilities 
provided  through  these  programs  raise  organizational  productivity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  support  services.  In  addition,  trocps  are  trained  with  state- 
of-the-art  equipment  leading  to  a  more  ready  force.  For  example,  the  types  of 
equipment  purchased  under  these  programs  include  loading  ramps;  weapons 
training  simulators  vhidi  enhance  feedback  on  marksmanship  while  saving  live 
animjnition;  hand-held  radios  which  assisted  in  the  Grenada  incident;  and 
asphalt  reclaimers  which  refurbish  roads  damaged  by  training  exercises.  For 
every  $1  invested,  $17  is  returned  in  benefits.  A  positive  environment  is 
created  for  Army  leaders  through  opportunities  enabling  them  to  obtain  modem 
equipment  and  facilities;  to  reapply  manpower  and  dollars  toward  other 
priority  initiatives;  to  motivate  the  work  force;  and  to  achieve  an  efficient 
and  cost  effective  organization.  These  achievements  will  assist  the  Army  in 
meeting  its  goal  established  by  the  President  to  increase  productivity  three 
percent  per  year. 

3.  VALUE  EUGpiEERENG  (VE).  Value  Engineering,  an  organized  approach  to 
obtain  optimum  value  &r  every  dollar  spent,  is  a  technique  that  hats  proven 
successful  in  effective  cost-savings.  The  Array  Value  Engineering  Program  is 
currently  producing  o\«r  $400  million  in  net  annuad.  savings  and  cost 
avoidance.  As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  Value  Engineering  Prograims  at 
US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  and  US  Army  Forces  Command  in  FY  1985 
and  the  increased  emphasis  on  VE  regarding  spare  parts  and  contractor  VE 
Change  proposals,  net  VE  savings  are  targeted  to  reach  a  total  of  $600  million 
by  the  end  of  FY  1986.  Value  Engineering  will  play  a  significant  role  in 
achieving  the  President’s  goal  to  increase  productivity  three  percent  per 
year.  The  Value  Engineering  (VE)  Program  averages  a  return  on  investmient  of 
$20  to  $1.  Private  sector  contractors  he^  in  this  program  through  exercising 
the  incentive  clauses  in  their  contracts  which  allcw  contractors  and  the  Army 
to  share  in  net  savings  resulting  from  Value  Engineering  Change  Proposals. 

4.  ENERGY  OONSERVATICN.  The  Army  consumed  17.4  percent  of  the  total 
energy  consumed  by  DCX)  in  1984.  Of  that  amount,  83  percent  was  consumed  at 
fixed  facilities  and  17  percent  was  consumed  in  mobility  operations. 


Therefore,  energy  conservation  is  a  primary  concern  for  Army  installation 
managers.  Since  1975,  energy  consumption  has  been  reduced  by  22  percent.  The 
Army's  Energy  Conservation  Prc^rams  (Energy  Engineering  Analysis  Program 
(EEAP);  Energy  Conservation  Investment  Program  (ECIP);  Fuel  Conversion;  Amy 
Energy  Awareness  Program;  and  Facilities  Energy  Research,  Development,  Test 
amd  Eveduation  (RDI&E)  Program)  have  a  goal  of  reducing,  compared  to  a  base 
year  of  FY  85,  energy  consumption  in  existing  facilities  by  8  percent  per 
square  foot  of  active  space  in  FY  1995. 

Since  1973,  the  Army  has  achieved  an  impressive  reduction  in  energy 
consumption.  Hcwe^rer,  during  this  same  period,  the  costs  of  energy  for  the 
Army  have  risen  more  than  300  percent.  Realities  such  as  this  are  "the 
challenge"  facing  the  Army's  installation  managers. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


NAVY  BASE  STRUCTURE 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Navy  Base  Structure  Annex  to  the  Manpower 
Requirements  Report  for  FY  1987  is  submitted  in  compliance 
with  Section  138  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  Navy 
Annex  consists  of  five  sections  in  addition  to  the 
Introduction.  Section  II.  Base  Structure  Overview,  discusses 
factors  affecting  the  number  and  capabilities  of  Navy  Shore 
Bases.  Section  III  relates  major  Navy  bases  to  the  forces 
supported  within  the  ftamewot)t  of  the  Installation  Defense 
Planning  and  Programming  (IDPP)  categories.  Section  IV,  Base 
Operations  Costs,  provides  a  summary  table  by  major  defense 
programs  of  those  costs  included  in  this  category.  Section  V 
discusses  the  Navy's  continuing  process  for  appraising  base 
operations  costs.  Section  VI  is  a  listing  of  installations, 
activities,  and  properties  comprising  the  base  structure. 

Most  bases  listed  in  Section  VI  have  multiple  missions. 
Only  primary  missions  are  shown.  Personnel  assigned  to  ships 
and  aircraft  squadrons  which  are  homeported  or  assigned  at  a 
given  base  are  included  in  Section  VI.  personnel  data. 


II.  BASE  STRUCTURE  OVERVIEW 


As  a  nation  with  global  interests  and  responsibilities  in 
a  formal  alliance  structure,  the  United  States  requires  a 
strong,  vital,  and  well-supported  Navy  to  execute  its 
national  military  strategy.  During  peacetime  operations,  the 
Navy  must  satisfy  a  variety  of  national  commitments  and 
respond  to  frequent  demands  for  forward  presence.  Those 
demands  require  global  mobility  and  flexibility,  and  an 
overseas  basing  structure  for  support,  addresses  the  range  of 
possibilities  for  the  effective  application  of  maritime  power 
along  the  spectrum  of  peace  to  global  conventional  war  to  war 
termination  on  favorable  terms.  Sister  services  are 
integrated  with  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  operations.  Allies  are 
a  most  important  part  of  the  strategy  through  a  system  of 
treaties,  multilateral  agreements,  and  other  bilateral 
commitments.  National  policy  gives  direction  to  the  Global 
Maritime  Elements  of  United  States  National  Military 
Strategy,  comprising  the  Maritime  Strategy.  Based  on 
deterrence,  that  strategy  is  global,  forward,  and  cedes  no 
vital  area  by  default  as  we  operate  in  conjuction  with  our 
sister  services  and  allies.  In  the  event  of  a  crisis,  the 
Navy  --  which  has  been  the  nation's  principal  military 
instrument  for  crisis  response  since  1946  --  protects 

American  interests  overseas  and  provides  a  broad  range  of 
options  to  the  National  Command  Authority  for  the  purpose  of 
escalation  control.  Naval  forces  are  the  lead  element  of  the 
forward  movement  which  demonstrates  United  States  and  allied 
will  and  determination.  In  time  of  global  conventional  war, 
the  Navy  provides  a  credible  deterrent,  but  aggressively 
seizes  and  presses  home  the  strategic  initiative  if 
deterrence  fails.  Vital  resupply  lines  ate  protected,  naval 
warfare  is  conducted  far  forward,  and  maritime  power  is 
projected  against  targets  at  sea  and  on  land. 

These  demands,  coupled  with  the  growing  challenge  posed 
by  Soviet  maritime  forces,  drive  our  naval  force  planning  and 
dictate  requirements  that  out  forces  must  be  able  to  meet. 

The  forces  must  be  large  enough  to  support  our  alliance 
system  in  peace  and  war.  They  must  also  be  capable  of 
operating  effectively  in  forward  areas,  most  liXely  against 
heavy  Soviet  opposition. 

Our  base  structure  is  integral  to  the  peace-Xeeping  and 
war-fighting  capability.  The  breadth  of  our  locations  is 
global.  The  depth  must  be  adequate  to  accommodate  the  full 
range  of  logistics  required  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
platforms,  weapons,  and  sensor  systems  needed  for  maritime 
superiority. 

Following  the  Vietnam  Wat.  the  size  of  the  Fleet  was 
reduced  and  subsequent  budget  cutbacKs  forced  the  slowdown  of 
base  modernization.  Some  naval  bases  were  closed.  Others 


were  scaled  down  and  real  estate  excessed  to  achieve  an 
economical  base  posture  tor  the  smaller  Fleet.  Even  with  the 
reduced  base  structure,  the  amount  of  military  construction 
funded  each  year  has  not  Kept  pace  with  the  aging  of  the 
facilities.  The  average  age  of  Navy  facilities  is  40  years 
with  the  Navy's  shipyards  having  an  average  facilities  age  of 
54  years.  At  the  current  rate  of  investment  of  approximately 
500  million  dollars  per  year,  there  will  be  a  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  facilities  which  have  exceeded 
their  economical  life. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War.  turmoil  in  Southwest 
Asia,  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  the  Caribbean,  Central 
America,  and  South  America  has  increased  our  defense 
commitments  instead  of  permitting  them  to  decrease  to  match 
our  reduced  Fleet  size.  During  this  same  period,  the  Soviet 
fleet  has  increased  in  size  and  sophistication  of  weaponry. 
The  stronger  Soviet  fleet  is  being  used  to  expand  their 
sphere  of  political  influence  through  logistic  support  of 
destabilizing  and  revolutionary  political  movements  in 
non-communist  countries. 

These  factors  support  the  need  to  rebuild  the  strength  of 
our  naval  forces  and  base  structure.  It  is  recognized  that 
this  must  be  accomplished  with  limited  financial  resources. 
Effective  naval  strength  can  only  be  attained  and  maintained 
at  the  most  economical  cost  if  the  basing  is  carefully 
structured  and  adequately  capitalized  for  renewal  to  support 
the  needed  forces.  The  Navy  continuously  reviews  its  base 
structure  to  ensure  the  leanest  adequate  combination  of 
bases.  Base  realignments  are  carefully  weighed  against  the 
overall  mission  requirements  and  future  basing  flexibility. 

As  requirements  are  evaluated,  the  most  effective 
installations  are  retained.  Consolidation  of  bases  and 
excessing  of  bases  are  used  to  carve  away  unnecessary  costs. 
Considerations  used  to  assess  potential  realignments  include 
the  following: 

1.  Strategic  and  operational  impact  -  how  the 
closure/realignment  would  effect  strategic  or  operational 
capabilities,  and  how  the  action  would  improve  the 
operational  efficiency  of  the  base  structure. 

2.  Fiscal  and  budgetary  impact  -  the  costs  and  savings 
as  well  as  manpower  changes  associated  with  each  proposed 
action. 

3.  Local  economic  impact  -  the  primary  effects  of  each 
proposed  action  on  the  economies  of  the  losing  or  gaining 
communities . 

4.  Environmental  -  the  effects  of  the  proposed  action  on 
the  environment. 
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These  considerations  provide  a  broad  set  of  criteria  used 
in  developing  and  evaluating  base  realignment  proposals.  They 
are  as  follows:  mission  degradation  resulting  from  force 
turbulence,  geographic  location,  facilities  availability  and 
condition,  community  services  available,  potential  to 
accommodate  future  force  requirements,  existing  or  future 
land  use  incompatibilities  which  might  adversely  impact 
operations,  budgeting  considerations  inherent  in  the  proposed 
realignment  action,  and  possible  adverse  environmental  impact. 


III.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  BASE  STRUCTURE  TO  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Rebuilding  the  nation's  macitime  strength  required 
changing  and  strengthening  the  base  structure  to  support  the 
growing  fleet.  The  base  structure  is  critical  to  a  stronger 
Navy.  Changes  to  the  base  structure  support  the  following 
six  goals  for  our  general  purpose  naval  forces: 

1.  Improve  readiness  and  sustainability: 

2.  Meet  global  responsibilities,  build  a  600-ship  fleet 
by  the  end  of  the  decade; 

3.  Expand  and  improve  power  projection  forces,  including 
aircraft  carrier  battle  groups,  battleships,  amphibious 
assault  ships,  and  cruise  missile  forces; 

4.  Upgrade  anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities; 

5.  Improve  capabilities  to  intercept  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles:  and 

6.  As  a  complement  to  the  enlarged  fleet,  modernize  and 
expand  our  support  and  mine  warfare  forces. 

In  moving  toward  these  goals,  and  in  the  context  of  our 
Maritime  Strategy,  the  Navy  recently  reviewed  its  base 
structure  and  its  effectiveness  in  supporting  the  needed 
force  structure.  A  principle  concern  was  that  homeporting  in 
the  continental  U.  S.  and  Hawaii  was  not  optimum  in  the 
contexts  of  military  strategy  or  operations.  The  second 
concern  was  how  to  accommodate  the  130  additional  ships 
coming  into  the  fleet  as  we  build  to  the  600  ship/15  Carrier 
Battlegroup  Force  level.  With  Norfolk  and  San  Diego  each 
having  in  excess  of  100  ships  assigned  at  the  start  of 
President  Reagan's  administration,  adding  the  new  ships  to 
these  locations  would  have  concentrated  more  than  50  percent 
of  our  entire  fleet  in  only  two  ports.  These  concerns 
resulted  in  development  of  the  Strategic  Homeporting  Concept. 

The  Strategic  Homeporting  Concept  is  based  upon  several 
principles : 

-  Dispersal  of  forces  to  maximize  survivability.  This 
complicates  warfare  targeting  by  the  enemy,  whether  terrorist 
or  conventional,  and  reduces  the  losses  of  capital  ships  from 
a  relatively  simple  but  sharply  focused  attack. 

-  Homeporting  in  more  diverse  geographical  locations  to 
provide  opportunity  to  train  and  operate  in  a  variety  of 
environments  and  reduce  response  time  to  potential  conflict 
areas.  There  is  a  growing  consensus  that  if  a  US-Soviet 
conflict  occurred,  the  bulk  of  the  combat  at  sea  is  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  Aleutian/Northwest  Pacific  Theater  and  in 
the  northerly  sea  Tines  of  communication  (SLOCs)  of  the 
Atlantic.  Homeporting  in  the  Northwest  would  enhance  our 
responsiveness  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  Defending  Iceland 
and  controlling  the  northern  flank  is  vital  to  our  NATO 
commitments.  Homeporting  in  the  Gulf  is  needed  to  protect 
our  SLOCs  supporting  transhipment  of  vital  raw  materials  to 
the  U.  S.  and  significant  amounts  of  initial  mount-out  and 
resupply  provisions  of  ammunition,  fuel,  and  equipment  to  the 
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European  Theater.  A  physical  presence  in  the  Gulf  will  also 
enhance  our  responsiveness  to  potential  Caribbean/Central 
American  conflicts.  The  geographical  dispersion  of  active 
forces  also  increases  the  opportunity  for  collocated  Reserve 
Ships  to  train  as  part  of  an  integrated  total  force. 

-  Collocation  of  ships  to  form  balanced  battlegroups 
which  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  full  spectrum  of  r.aval 
warfare  missions  upon  leaving  the  harbor.  No  time  is  lost 
gathering  ships.  Carriers  and  battleships  are  not  exposed 
without  proper  escort. 

-  Maintenance  of  an  adequate  industrial  base  by 
homeporting  ships  near  additional  locations  with  existing 
private  sector  industrial  capacity.  This  permits  taking 
advantage  of  that  capacity  during  peacetime  and  to  surge  to 
wartime  production  levels  mote  rapidly. 

-  Development  of  additional  logistic  support  complexes  to 
support  out  expanding  Navy  and  to  sustain  our  forward 
Maritime  Strategy.  While  maximizing  the  use  of  existing  base 
infrastructure,  new  dispersed  bases  must  be  provided  to 
permit  implementation  of  the  other  principles  of  the 
Strategic  Homeporting  Concept. 

The  types,  number,  and  location  of  aircraft  rework 
facilities,  ordnance  activities,  weapons  ranges,  and  other 
support  bases  remain  the  same.  Specialized  education  and 
training  complexes  support  recruit  training,  specialized 
skill  training,  officer  acquisition  training,  and 
undergraduate  flight  training.  Fleet  .training  is  provided  at 
selected  operation  bases.  Initial  skill  training  is  provided 
in  proximity  to  acquisition  training.  No  new  bases  or  major 
real  estate  expansions  have  been  identified  for  these 
functions. 


A  brief  discussion  of  the  missions  and  structure  changes 
by  Installation  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Category 
follows.  A  listing  of  the  major  activities  within  these 
categories  is  provided  in  Section  VI. 


STRATEGIC  FORCES 


The  Submarine  Base,  Bangor,  Washington  became  fully 
operational  on  I  July  1981.  The  Submarine  Base;  Kings  Bay, 
Georgia  is  supporting  a  full  squadron  of  submarines  and  is 
the  site  for  an  East  Coast  Trident  Base  which  is  due  to  be 
operational  in  FY  1989. 


GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES 


The  Fleet  aircraft  basing  concept  retains  the  minimum 
number  of  bases  for  programmed  aircraft  and  collocates 
carrier-based  tactical  and  carrier-based  anti-submarine 
warfare  (ASW)  aircraft.  No  new  air  bases  are  planned: 
however,  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Fallon.  Nevada,  is  being 
expanded  significantly  to  accommodate  air  training  at  super¬ 
sonic  air  speeds  and  to  construct  facilities  for  air  strike 


training.  Air  bases  receiving  the  F/A-18  aircraft  and  other 
air  warfare  weapon  systems  are  being  modernized  through 
construction  of  new  facilities  but  ate  not  being  expanded  in 
acreage . 

The  Reserve  Air  Stations  are  being  modernized  for  the 
Ready  Reserve  Air  Squadrons  who  are  now  receiving  the 
“state-of-the-art"  weapon  systems.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
former  policy  of  providing  them  "second-hand"  systems 
discarded  by  the  tegular  Navy. 


AUXILIARY  FORCES 


The  Navy  Command  and  Control  System  provides  the  means  to 
exercise  operational  direction  of  naval  forces.  It  ensures 
that  the  National  Command  Authorities,  unified  commanders, 
naval  component  commanders,  and  subordinate  naval  commanders 
are  able  to  receiv.  sufficient,  accurate,  and  timely 
information  on  which  to  base  their  decisions  and  have  the 
means  to  communicate  their  decisions  to  the  forces.  No  major 
changes  in  base  structure  have  been  identified  for  these 
bases.  Emphasis  is  on  modernization  of  the  sensor  systems  to 
attain  needed  security,  sensitivity,  and  immunity  to 
electronic  countermeasures. 


MISSION  SUPPORT  FORCES 


Implementation  of  the  Strategic  Homeporting  Concept  is 
planned  in  two  parts: 


1.  Adjusting  the  mix  of  ships  in  our  traditional  ports 
of  Norfolk.  Charleston.  Mayport,  Newport.  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  and  Pearl  Harbor  to  attain  the  proper  types  of 
escorts  for  our  Battleship  Surface  Action  Groups  (BB  SAGs) 
and  Carrier  Battle  Groups  (CVBGs). 

2.  Developing  new  homeports  for  a  BB  SAG  in  the 
Northeast,  a  CVBG  in  the  northwest,  a  BB  SAG  and  CVBG  in  the 
Gulf,  and  homeporting  a  second  BB  SAG  on  the  West  Coast. 


This  implementation  should  be  completed  in  the  early 
1990's.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  selected  Staten  Island 
(Stapleton/Fott  Wadsworth)  in  New  York  City  as  the  preferred 
site  in  the  northeast.  The  first  ships  should  arrive  at  this 
site  in  September  1988.  In  the  northwest.  Everett. 

Washington  was  selected  as  the  preferred  site.  The  first 
ships  should  arrive  at  this  site  in  December  1986.  A 
homeporting  plan  for  the  Gulf  is  being  developed- to  include 
several  cities.  A  BB  SAG  is  proposed  for  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas:  Naval  Reserve  Force  vessels  for  Galveston.  Texas;  a 
CVBG  for  Pensacola,  Florida;  Pascagoula.  Mississippi:  and  the 
Mobile.  Mississippi  area:  and  miscellaneous  ship  homeports  in 
Lake  Charles.  Louisiana;  Gulfport,  Mississippi:  and  Key  West. 
Florida.  Studies  are  underway  to  enable  the  Final  Record  of 
Decision  to  be  made  by  February.  1987.  On  the  west  coast. 
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studies  are  underway  to  select  a  suitable  site  or  mix  of 
homeports  among  Long  Beach.  California;  San  Francisco, 
California:  and  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  The  final  decision 
will  be  announced  about  February,  1987. 

Cruise  missile  forces  are  being  introduced  to  distribute 
offensive  striking  power  throughout  the  fleet.  The  Harpoon 
is  designed  for  anti-ship  strikes.  The  Tomahawk  has  the 
range  to  reach  both  ships  and  shore  targets  beyond  the 
horizon.  These  systems  are  being  deployed  at  existing  bases 
but  require  modernization  of  maintenance  and  storage 
facilities . 

Amphibious  assault  forces  are  receiving  the  Landing 
Craft.  Air  Cushioned  (LCAC)  vehicle  and  the  MV-22  tilt  rotor 
aircraft  which  will  improve  their  ship-to-shore  mobility. 
These  forces  are  also  receiving  the  LHD-1  multipurpose 
amphibious  assault  ship  and  the  LSD-41  Cargo  Variant  ship  to 
provide  increased  lift  and  dock-loading  capability. 

Advanced  base  planning  is  underway  to  support  the  attack 
submarine  community  in  replacing  the  SSN-688  class  submarine 
with  the  SSN-21.  This  new  weapon  system  will  be  deployed  at 
five  homeports. 

The  new  weapon  systems  for  the  amphibious  and  the 
submarine  communities  are  being  deployed  at  existing  bases. 
These  systems  require  modernization  of  logistic  support 
ranging  from  the  waterfront  facilities  for  the  ships  and 
hangars  for  the  aircraft  to  weapons  supply  and  maintenance 
facilities . 


CENTRAL  SUPPORT  FORCES 


The  Naval  Medical  Command,  through  a  network  of  regional 
medical  and  dental  centers,  associated  hospitals,  and 
dispensaries,  provides  medical  care  in  support  of  the  fleet 
and  to  other  qualified  beneficiaries.  Renewed  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  wartime  medical  readiness  resulting  in 
readiness  being  the  driving  factor  in  determining  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  medical  care  system.  Medical 
readiness  improvements  are  providing  two  San  Clemente  class 
tankers  which  are  being  converted  into  floating  general 
hospitals  with  1.000  beds  and  12  operating  rooms  each. 


The  Naval  Education  and  Training  Command  provides  trained 
personnel  to  man  and  support  the  fleet.  This  includes 
recruit  training,  officer  acquisition  training,  specialized 
skill  training,  flight  training,  and  professional  development 
education.  The  average  age  of  the  Training  Command's 
facilities  is  36  years.  In  the  training  function,  which  is 


ctiacaccecized  by  high  technological  change  of  weapon  systems 
used  by  the  trainees  in  these  facilities,  modernization  of 
the  bases  is  required  more  frequently  than  in  other  support 
functions.  This  is  being  accomplished,  as  funding  is 
provided, by  modernizing  facilities  on  existing  bases.  A 
study  is  underway  for  the  Pensacola.  Florida.  Naval  Air 
Training  Complex  to  determine  the  base  structure  required  to 
“fly  the  training  program  into  the  twenty-first  century." 

The  study  will  recommend  needed  base  realignment  actions 
needed  to  protect  the  critical  airspace. 

INDIVIDUAL  (600) 

None . 
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IV.  BASE  OPERATIONS  SUPPORT  (BOS)  COSTS  FOR  FY  1987 

A  summary  of  the  estimated  FY  1987  Base  Operations  Support 
Costs  follows. 


V.  ACTIONS  TO  REDUCE  BASE  OPERATIONS  SUPPORT  (BOS)  COSTS 

The  Navy  assigns  responsibility  for  base  operations  to 
the  Commanding  Officer  of  each  individual  shore  activity. 
Major  claimants  perform  a  strong  management  role  and  the 
staff  of  the  Navy  Department  provides  guidance  and  long  term 
objectives.  The  Navy  has  established  a  central  program 
sponsor  for  Base  Operations  Support  (BOS)  and  is  creating  a 
framework  to  manage  this  program  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  operating  forces  and  the  requirements  of  OSD, 

0MB  and  Congress. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  effectiveness  of 
shore  bases  and  overall  readiness  of  the  Navy.  Effectiveness 
of  shore  bases  is  dependent  on  effectiveness  of  the  base 
operations  support  functions.  Constrained  BOS  resources 
require  resources  being  applied  up  to.  though  not  beyond, 
requirements.  The  Navy  is  seeking  an  adequate  level  of 
effectiveness  in  the  base  operations  support  function  and  the 
protection  of  its  capital  investment  in  the  shore  establish¬ 
ment  with  the  use  of  the  minimum  possible  resources  to 
achieve  that  level. 

The  management  process  to  accomplish  this  consists  of 
four  parts:  assessment,  programming  of  resources,  budgeting, 
and  management  improvements. 

This  process  relies  on  assessments  by  Commanding  Officers 
and  Intermediate  commanders  in  the  chain  of  command  to 
determine  the  Navy's  ability  to  perform  shore  base  missions 
at  current  and  projected  resource  levels. 

The  results  of  these  assessments  are  now  being  used  in 
the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  resources. 

LONG-RANGE  GOALS  OF  BASE  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 

To  provide  an  acceptable  level  of  readiness  at  shore 
activities  with  the  minimum  commitment  of  resources. 

MAJOR  OBJECTIVES 

To  place  emphasis  on  the  study  of  in-house  commercial 
industrial  type  activities  with  a  view  towards  conversion  to 
contract  accomplishments  where  economically  justified.  Since 
FY  1980  an  in-house  savings  of  1147  people  has  been 
achieved.  This  is  a  14  percent  average  reduction. 

To  develop  excellent  installations  to  catty  out  Defense 
missions  through  the  Model  Installations  Program.  As  of  23 
December  1985,  170  initiatives  have  been  approved  and  60  are 
pending.  The  number  of  activities  participating  in  this 
program  is  expected  to  increase  from  6  to  10  activities  in  FY 
1986. 


To  determine  and  to  provide  funding  alternatives  for  base 
operations  program  deficiencies  at  the  shore  activity  level 
that  detract  from  the  Navy's  ability  to  support  the  operating 
forces . 

To  determine  and  to  provide  funding  alternatives  for  base 
operations  program  deficiencies  in  personnel  support  areas 
that  directly  impact  the  Navy's  ability  to  retain  quality 
personnel  and  that  detract  from  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
naval  personnel. 

To  recover  from  a  long-term  trend  of  depressed  funding  in 
Maintenance  of  Real  Property  (MRP)  which  has  resulted  in 
marginal  to  poor  facility  conditions  with  the  potential  for 
impact  on  readiness  and  adverse  life  cycle  economics. 

To  conform  to  the  direction  of  Executive  Order  12003, 
which  amends  Executive  Order  11912  relating  to  energy  policy 
and  conservation, . and  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  energy 
consumption  at  Navy  Shore  Bases. 

To  replace  existing,  deteriorated  facilities  with  new 
facilities  that  are  less  expensive  to  maintain. 

Base  operations  support  costs  ate  directly  related  to  the 
size  of  shore  bases  which  are  directly  related  to  the  size  of 
the  operating  forces.  The  method  of  accomplishing  the 
objectives  in  base  operations  is  directed  toward  identifying 
the  minimum  resources  required  to  adequately  support  the 
operating  forces.  Considering  this  direct  relationship,  the 
objective  of  establishing  a  "minimum  cost  of  ownership"  is 
imperative  for  accomplishing  management  improvement. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


AIR  FORCE  BASE  STRUCTURE 


I .  INTRODUCTION 

The  Air  Force  Base  Structure  Chapter  to  the  DOD  Base 
Structure  Report  for  FY  1987  is  submitted  in  accordance  with 
Section  138,  Title  10,  United  States  Code.  Section  II,  Base 
Structure  Overview,  describes  the  criteria  used  by  the  Air  Force 
to  determine  the  Air  Force  base  structure.  It  also  includes 
historical  data  on  the  base  structure  and  related  manpower 
trends.  Section  III  relates  the  needs  of  the  major  activities 
within  each  Installation  Defense  Planning  and  Programming 
Category  (IDPPC)  to  the  current  base  structure.  Major  changes  to 
the  FY  1987  force  structure  and  their  impact  on  the  base 
structure  are  also  described  in  Section  III.  Section  IV  details 
projected  Air  Force  base  operating  costs  for  FY  1987.  Section  v 
summarizes  recent  major  actions  taken  to  reduce  base  operating 
costs  and  also  describes  some  alternatives  that  the  Air  Force  is 
pursuing  in  this  area.  Finally,  Section  VI  consists  of  the 
listing  of  Air  Force  installations,  activities  and  properties 
comprising  the  base  structure. 

The  IDPPC  classification  system  considers  only  the  primary 
mission  at  multimission  installations.  At  installations  where 
more  than  one  significant  mission  exists,  the  Air  Force  has 
subjectively  determined  the  primary  mission. 
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II.  BASE  STRUCTURE  OVERVIEW 

The  Air  Force  base  posture  has  been  carefully  structured  to 
support  the  assigned  forces.  Since  forces  are  a  dynamic  element, 
their  supporting  base  posture  is  also  dynamic.  As  forces  evolve, 
base  requirements  change  and  realignments  in  the  base  posture  are 
required.  The  factors  used  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  base 
would  be  a  suitable  realignment  or  closure  candidate  vary  widely 
from  operational  to  physical.  Ultimately,  however,  all  base 
realignments  must  be  carefully  weighed  against  the  overall 
mission  requirements  of  the  Air  Force  and  future  basing 
flexibility. 

The  Air  Force  strives  to  maintain  an  optimum  base  structure 
to  support  the  currently  assigned  and  projected  forces.  For 
example,  as  force  levels  were  reduced  during  recent  years  the 
number  of  Air  Force  bases  was  also  reduced.  Other  management 
actions,  such  as  mission  transfers  to  the  Air  Reserve  Forces, 
have  also  contributed  to  what  has  been  a  declining  number  of 
installations.  As  Air  Force  base  requirements  are  evaluated,  the 
most  effective  installations  are  selected  for  retention  based 
upon  specific  considerations  and  criteria. 

MAJOR  CONSIDERATIONS  AND  CRITERIA; 

In  determining  the  effectiveness  of  an  installation,  major 
consideration  must  be  given  to  operational  and  training 
requirements,  force  deployment,  use  of  multi-mission  bases  and 
future  flexibility. 

These  considerations  have  evolved  into  a  broad  set  of 
criteria  which  is  used  by  the  Air  Force  in  developing  and 
evaluating  base  realignment  proposals.  They  are;  geographic 
location,  facilities  availability  and  condition,  community 
services  available  for  Air  Force  activities/population,  potential 
to  accommodate  future  force  requirements,  existing  or  future 
encroachment  which  might  impact  Air  Force  operations,  budgeting 
considerations  inherent  in  the  proposed  realignment  action, 
possible  adverse  environmental  impact,  and  mission  degradation  as 
a  result  of  force  turbulence. 

Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  units  must  also 
consider  demographics  in  making  basing  decisions.  The  local  and 
surrounding  communities  must  have  a  population  base  large  enough 
to  support  recruiting  of  full  and  part  time  personnel. 

These  major  considerations  and  criteria  cannot  be  weighed 
independently  in  reaching  basing  decisions;  rather,  they  have  to 
be  evaluated  as  a  whole  to  achieve  an  optimum  balance.  The 
relationships  between  each  of  the  four  major  considerations  and 
the  ces,.ltant  criteria  are  discussed  below. 

MAJOR  CONSIDERATIONS; 

Operational  and  Training  Requirements;  Since  the  Air  Force  base 
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posture  exists  to  support  the  missions  of  the  assigned  forces, 
the  ability  of  each  base  to  meet  its  assigned  forces'  unique 
operational  and  training  requirements  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Each  force  element,  such  as  strategic  offense, 
tactical  fighter,  strategic  airlift,  or  training,  places  unique 
demands  on  airspace,  range  requirements,  deployment  and 
employment  routes,  availability  of  lines  of  communications, 
survivability  and  facility  requirements. 

The  current  base  posture  reflects  a  force  beddown  in  which 
the  forces'  operational  and  training  requirements  are  best 
supported.  The  entry  of  new  weapon  systems  into  the  Air  Force 
inventory  may,  however,  require  changes  to  that  base  posture. 
Threat  reassessment,  loss  of  training  areas,  encroachment  and  the 
like  may  require  force  realignment  also.  In  each  case,  the  Air 
Force  seeks  to  continually  optimize  its  base  posture  consistent 
with  its  overall  force  requirements.  These  requirements  will  be 
summarized  in  Section  III  under  the  appropriate  Installation 
Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Category  (IDPPC) . 

Force  Deployment;  The  Air  Force's  force  structure  is  based  on 
national  strategy.  This  strategy  determines  not  only  potential 
geographical  areas  in  which  0.  S.  forces  would  be  used,  but  also 
which  forces  would  be  deployed  or  employed  from  the  Continental 
United  States  (CONUS).  The  number  and  type  of  bases  required  to 
support  these  forces,  both  overseas  and  in  the  CONUS,  directly 
relate  to  our  ability  to  meet  our  strategic  goals. 

Use  of  Multi-mission  Bases;  A  major  expense  of  each  installation 
is  the  cost  of  resources  required  to  "open  the  door,"  i.e.,  the 
fixed  base  operating  support  resources  such  as  facilities, 
manpower,  and  materials  required  because  of  the  mere  existence  of 
the  installation.  These  costs  (road  repair,  for  example)  are 
relatively  insensitive  to  changes  in  the  assigned  mission. 
Variable  base  operating  support  resources  are  adjusted  to  support 
requirements  of  the  assigned  missions.  When  missions  are 
compatible  and  facilities  available  or  obtainable,  collocating 
two  or  more  can  often  reduce  costs.  For  example,  a  support 
mission,  such  as  a  logistics  depot,  may  coexist  with  an 
operational  unit,  such  as  a  tactical  fighter  wing.  Additionally, 
missions  which  have  a  relatively  small  number  of  personnel  and 
equipment  may  be  most  economically  accommodated  on  bases  which 
have  major  missions. 

Although  consolidating  missions  may  yield  economies,  the  Air 
Force  must  also  consider  the  compatibility  of  assigned 
missions.  Collocations  which  create  competition  for  scarce 
resources  (such  as  gunnery  range  availability)  may  save  support 
dollars,  but  could  increase  operational  costs  or  adversely  affect 
combat  readiness.  Additionally,  with  too  many  minor  missions 
assigned  to  any  given  installation,  closing  that  installation  may 
become  quite  difficult  if  the  base's  major  mission  is  removed. 

In  this  sense,  consolidating  missions  may  actually  inhibit  future 
flexibility. 
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Future  Flexibility:  Realignment  actions  which  result  in  base 
closures  limit  future  flexibility  to  meet  programmed  and 
unprogrammed  force  adjustments.  Consequently,  bases  selected  for 
closure  should  generally  be  those  with  the  least  flexibility  to 
absorb  future  requirements.  If  flexibility  were  the  sole 
determinant,  bases  which  have  constraints  such  as  airspace 
limitations,  encroachment  of  civilian  activities,  limited  real 
estate,  inadequate  community  services  and  poor  facilities  should 
logically  be  considered  for  closure  prior  to  bases  which  have  the 
potential  to  accommodate  additional  or  new  missions. 

CRITERIA;  (Developed  from  the  above  major  considerations) 

Geographic  Location;  The  geographic  location  of  an  installation 
influences  the  ability  of  assigned  forces  to  execute  their 
mission.  Geographic  factors  include  weather,  availability  of 
training  areas,  proximity  to  employment/deployment  routes, 
survivability,  airspace  availability  and  transportation 
networks.  For  each  mission,  there  are  optimum  geographic 
locations  which  provide  maximum  operational  effectiveness.  See 
Section  III  for  additional  discussion. 

Facility  Availability;  A  goal  in  realignment  actions  is  maximum 
use  of  existing  facilities  and  minimum  expenditure  for  new 
facilities.  Mission  related  facilities  as  well  as  support 
facilities  must  be  considered.  An  operational  flying  activity, 
for  example,  will  require  a  runway  complex  (with  specific  width, 
length,  and  load  bearing  capacity),  capacity  for  aircraft 
parking,  and  a  maintenance  complex  capable  of  supporting  the 
assigned  aircraft  (e.g.,  proper  size  docks  and  hangars, 
sufficient  communications-electronics  and  avionics  maintenance 
space,  etc.).  Conversely,  for  administrative  and  headquarters 
activities,  the  proper  amount  of  administrative  space  is 
essential.  For  non-flying  training  activities,  classroom  and 
student  housing  are  key  factors.  For  all  actions,  availability 
of  housing  (bachelor  and  family)  for  any  increase  in  population 
is  a  significant  element. 

Certain  unique  facility  requirements  are  generated  by 
intelligence,  communications,  logistics,  and  research  and 
development  activities.  Laboratories,  facilities  which  must  be 
shielded  from  electronic  emissions,  and  the  like  are  expensive 
and  time  consuming  to  construct.  Relocation  to  installations 
which  do  not  have  facilities  available  to  accommodate  these 
functions  may  not  be  feasible  due  to  the  cost  and  time 
constraints.  Also,  due  to  mission  requirements,  these  facilities 
must  often  be  duplicated  and  operational  prior  to  shutting  down 
the  current  activity.  This  creates  a  temporary,  expensive, 
redundant  requirement  for  not  only  facilities  and  equipment,  but 
manpower  as  well.  Similar  circumstances  exist  in  relocating  some 
flying  support  functions,  such  as  aerial  port  facilities,  which 
require  large  terminal  complexes  to  receive  and  process  cargo  and 
passengers. 

Facility  requirements  for  small  missions  may  generally  be  met 
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with  only  minor  modifications  to  existing  bases.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  unit's  equipment  has  no  special  storage 
or  maintenance  requirements.  Requirements  for  administrative 
space  can  be  met  in  various  ways,  such  as  conversion  of  excess 
space  in  other  functional  areas;  however,  such  action  may  not  be 
cost  effective  and  may  limit  future  flexibility. 

Additionally,  the  overall  condition  of  the  real  property 
facilities  at  the  base  is  an  important  element  in  the  selection 
process.  Relocating  an  activity  to  another  base  may  be  more 
appropriate  if  that  activity  is  currently  on  an  installation 
where  most  mission  and  support  functions  are  housed  in 
substandard  and  deteriorated  facilities  which  would  eventually 
have  to  be  replaced  even  if  the  activity  remained  in  place.  It 
is  generally  more  economical  to  construct  a  few  additional 
facilities  at  a  more  modern  base  and  consolidate  missions  rather 
than  to  replace  numerous  facilities  and  continue  base  operating 
costs  at  two  bases. 

An  additional  consideration  is  the  extent  a  base's  facilities 
support  other  activities  or  installations  in  the  area.  For 
example,  if  a  base  provides  hospital,  housing  and  other  support 
functions  for  surrounding  installations,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  completely  close  the  base.  As  a  result,  savings  from  the 
realignment  may  be  significantly  less  than  at  a  base  where  all 
activities  can  be  shut  down  and  facilities  declared  excess. 

ConuBunity  Service;  Civilian  resources  (e.g.,  community  housing, 
medical,  schools  and  recreational  facilities)  are.  a  consideration 
in  developing  base  realignment  actions.  When  possible,  base 
realignment  actions  should  take  maximum  advantage  of  existing 
civilian  resources  which  can  be  used  to  support  the  assigned 
personnel.  Of  particular  importance  is  family  housing.  Areas 
which  have  a  residual  capability  to  adequately  house  Air  Force 
families  not  only  negate  the  cost  of  providing  government 
housing,  but  also  facilitate  rapid  completion  of  the  proposed 
realignment  action.  Conversely,  areas  in  which  community  support 
facilities  are  limited  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  base  housing 
and  facilities.  Adequate  facilities,  both  on  and  off  a  base,  are 
important  in  terms  of  morale.  The  contribution  of  the  civilian 
community  in  this  area  is  very  important. 

Potential;  Since  future  force  requirements  cannot  be  predicted 
with  certainty  and  are  subject  to  unprogrammed  changes, 
flexibility  must  be  maintained  within  the  existing  base  posture. 
This  entails  developing  reasonable  assumptions  on  what  force 
changes  might  occur  and  determining  how  the  various  basing 
options  could  support  these  changes.  Future  fighter  systems,  for 
example,  will  have  an  increasing  requirement  for  training  in  the 
supersonic  regimes  of  flight.  Closing  a  base  with  good  access  to 
supersonic  flying  airspace  would  thus  be  shortsighted. 

Flexibility  is  a  subjective  consideration,  although  some 
instances  do  lend  themselves  to  objective  analysis.  For  example, 
for  pilot  production,  capacity  at  each  undergraduate  pilot 


training  base  can  be  determined.  Based  on  the  required  levels  o£ 
pilot  production,  the  degree  of  flexibility  (unused  production 
capacity)  within  the  system  can  be  determined,  and  the  system's 
surge  capacity  can  be  calculated.  As  a  result,  the  degree  of 
flexibility  in  the  system  can  be  predicted  and  controlled. 
Workload  versus  base  capacity  can  be  similarly  determined  for 
other  training  and  support  activities. 

Unfortunately,  most  potential  changes  are  not  the  result  of 
clearcut  workloads  and  are  difficult  to  quantify.  For  example, 
the  flexibility  of  the  base  system  to  accommodate  redeployment  of 
forward  deployed  tactical  units  to  the  CONUS  depends  on  many 
variables.  Among  these  are  type  of  unit,  activity  levels  of  the 
unit,  as  well  as  a  determination  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be 
retained  as  active  duty  forces  or  transferred  to  reserve 
status.  In  these  instances,  the  underlying  assumptions  are 
subjective.  Subjectivity  notwithstanding,  it  is  important  that 
base  realignment  alternatives  be  weighed  in  terms  of  their 
potential  to  meet  unprogrammed  force  changes. 

Encroachment;  Urban  and  airspace  encroachment  into  vital  areas 
surrounding  installations  is  of  continuing  concern.  Some 
installations,  which  were  originally  built  well  away  from 
population  centers,  have  subsequently  attracted  major  growth  and, 
as  a  result,  are  now  pressured  by  line  of  sight  intrusion,  noise 
complaints,  encroachment  into  accident  potential  zones  and  the 
like.  The  potential  for  air  traffic  congestion  must  also  be 
considered  in  basing  programs.  The  increased  civil  and  private 
air  activity  has  reduced  airspace  available  for  military 
operations.  Encroachment,  therefore,  is  an  important  element  in 
determining  the  continuing  viability  of  an  installation  and 
future  base  realignment  actions.. 

A  program  to  protect  installations  from  encroachment  is  in 
progress.  Under  Air  Installation  Compatible  Use  Zone  (AICUZ) 
guidance,  planning  data  is  provided  to  an  intergovernmental/ 
interagency  forum  to  reduce  encroachment  through  comprehensive 
planning,  zoning,  real  property  rights,  acquisitions  and  similar 
activities.  However,  in  areas  where  encroachment  has  become  a 
major  problem,  its  impact  must  be  considered  in  developing  future 
plans. 

Budget;  High  cost,  single  mission  installations  with  limited 
real  estate  and  outmoded,  functionally  inefficient  facilities  are 
prime  candidates  for  closure.  Significant  annual  savings  may 
result  from  the  closure  of  such  bases.  However,  the  relative 
cost  effectiveness  must  be  determined  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
Consolidation  of  missions  to  allow  a  base  closure  generally 
results  in  significant  annual  savings.  These  savings  are  offset 
in  part  or  whole,  however,  by  the  investment  required  in  unit 
move  funds  and  in  facilities  needed  to  consolidate.  Initial  and 
annual  savings  must  be  weighed  against  the  one-time  construction 
and  relocation  costs  of  the  various  options.  Consolidations 
which  minimize  the  investment  in  new  facilities  while  maximizing 
the  annual  savings  may  be  considered.  Again,  large  outlays  in 


construction  or  equipment  funds  are  generally  not  feasible  and 
options  which  depend  on  such  outlays  are  generally  avoided  unless 
no  other  suitable  alternative  exists. 


Environment:  All  proposed  major  federal  actions  must  be  analyzed 
to  determine  if  any  of  the  activities  associated  with  the  action 
will  cause  a  significant  impact  on  the  human  environment  or 
precipitate  public  controversy  on  environmental  issues.  Based 
upon  this  analysis,  a  "finding  of  no  significant  impact"  is  made 
or  an  environmental  impact  statement  is  prepared,  filed  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  circulated  for  government 
agency  and  public  comment.  These  comments  are  incorporated  into 
study  documents  used  as  an  aid  in  decision  making. 

Mission  Degradation:  Realignment  actions,  by  their  very  nature, 
result  in  turbulence  both  in  personnel  and  in  mission 
effectiveness.  The  degree  of  turbulence  is  a  consideration  if 
the  resulting  mission  degradation  is  of  such  a  proportion  as  to 
be  significant.  Certain  activities  cannot  be  allowed  to  "stand 
down"  and,  as  a  result,  realignments  of  these  activities  require 
extraordinary  measures  to  permit  virtually  instantaneous 
relocation.  Also,  work  force  composition  is  a  consideration  in 
that  a  highly  specialized  or  unique  work  force  of  civilians  may 
complicate  relocation.  These  factors  must  be  considered  in 
evaluating  realignment  actions. 


III.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  BASE  STROCTORE  TO  FORCE  STRUCTURE 


Force  programming  is  dynamic  and  subject  to  many  variables 
and  revisions.  Basing  is  closely  tied  to  force  posture  and, 
thus,  is  also  dynamic.  Changes  occur  in  response  to  altered 
assessments  of  the  existing  threat,  force  level  and  composition 
changes,  revised  deployment  concepts  and  policies,  the  continuing 
impact  of  resource  management  efforts  and  national  political 
adjustments.  Each  change  in  force  posture  has  the  potential  to 
cause  additional  base  adjustments  in  training  and  logistical 
support  areas.  Thus,  Air  Force  base  structure  may  only  be 
defined  within  the  context  of  existing  circumstances.  A 
substantial  change  in  these  circumstances,  e.g.,  a  decision  to 
reduce  overseas  forces,  would  require  adjustments  in  the  existing 
CONUS  base  structure.  Timing  of  the  introduction  or  expansion  of 
a  weapon  system  influences  base  selection,  as  do  changes  in  force 
size  and  deployment  concepts.  In  addition,  base  requirements  for 
USAF  weapon  and  support  systems  vary  greatly  due  to  differing 
weapon  characteristics,  operational  support  and  training 
requirements. 

The  ability  to  attain  and  maintain  an  operational  posture 
which  will  insure  national  security  and  support  legitimate 
international  commitments  continues  to  be  a  prime  objective  in 
Air  Force  deployment  decisions.  Base  selection  and  development 
must  not  only  support  employment  plans  for  major  weapon  systems 
(along  with  their  required  combat  support  capabilities),  they 
must  also  provide  for  training  requirements  generated  by  those 
systems.  This  development  must  also  consider  related  test  and 
development  activities,  adequate  personnel,  logistics  and 
communications  support. 

Nevertheless,  the  Air  Force  places  considerable  emphasis  on 
attaining  maximum  economies  in  the  base  support  area,  thereby 
enabling  a  greater  proportion  of  the  defense  dollar  to  be 
expended  on  direct  combat  capability.  Therefore,  review  of  the 
base  structure  is  continually  ongoing  to  identify  for  further 
study  installations,  both  major  and  minor,  whose  closure  might 
result  in  resource  savings  without  impacting  combat  capability. 

Since  each  mission  category  has  its  own  unique  operational 
and  training  requirements  which  dictate  the  Air  Force  base 
structure,  each  will  be  discussed  separately.  The  specific  bases 
falling  into  each  mission  category,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
IDPPC,  are  listed  in  Section  VI. 


STRATEGIC  FORCES  (100) 

Basing  Requirements  -  Strategic  Offense 

In  the  basing  of  strategic  offensive  forces,  careful 
consideration  is  given  to  geographic  locations  which  maximize  the 
survivability  of  the  force.  For  example,  USAF  Inter-Continental 
Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBMs)  require  a  sufficient  area  for  adequate 


dispersal  of  launch  sites.  If  Soviet  submarine  launched  missiles 
are  postulated  to  be  the  most  critical  threat  against  our  bombers 
and  tankers,  then  inland  bases  provide  the  greatest  survivability 
due  to  the  longer  flight  time  of  the  missiles.  This  does  not 
imply  that  only  inland  bases  should  be  considered  for  strategic 
offensive  forces.  Flying  weather,  airspace  congestion,  runway 
and  pavements,  maintenance  and  support  facilities,  and  munitions 
storage  capacity  are  all  factors  in  basing  decisions.  A  coastal 
bases'  survivability  can  be  enhanced  through  reposturing  and 
dispersal  to  achieve  the  time  needed  to  safely  launch  the  force. 

Other  operational  requirements  such  as  targeting,  ranging  and 
bomber/tanker  mating  must  be  considered  when  determining  force 
beddown  locations.  Lateral  support  supplied  to  other  commands, 
tactical  aircraft  contingency  and  overseas  deployment  refueling 
requirements,  is  also  a  necessary  consideration.  Some  overseas 
basing  also  enhances  strategic  operational  effectiveness. 

-  Coming  Force  Structure  Actions  and  Their  Impact  on  Base 
Structure 

Because  of  operational  requirements  for  additional  KC-135 
tanker  aircraft  in  the  northern  tier  of  the  United  States,  the 
Air  Force  is  reviewing  its  aerial  refueling  basing  structure  with 
an  eye  toward  relocating  forces  and,  perhaps,  activating  new 
tanker  operating  locations.  Any  changes  resulting  from  this 
review  would  more  effectively  support  strategic  flying  forces. 

In  a  related  issue,  the  Air  Force  has  recently  completed  a  study 
addressing  ' the  shortage  of  KG-135  aircraft  to  fill  programmed 
authorizations  in  the  late  1980s.  The  study  concluded'  that, 
through  inactivation  of  an  existing  tanker  squadron  and  minor 
realignment  of  assets,  a  balance  could  be  attained  between 
airframes  and  authorizations  without  jeopardizing  the  ability  of 
the  Air  Force  to  meet  its  wartime  commitments. 

The  Administration  has  committed  the  United  States  to  a 
program  of  strategic  force  modernization,  including  modernization 
of  the  ICBM  force.  In  keeping  with  that  commitment,  the  Air 
Force  is  placing  a  total  of  50  Peacekeeper  missiles  in  Minuteman 
III  silos  at  F.E.  Warren  AFB,  WY.  Further,  the  Air  Force  is  in 
the  initial  development  stages  of  producing  and  deploying  a  Small 
ICBM.  Basing  studies  for  this  system  are  under  way.  Finally, 
Titan  II  deactivation  is  proceeding  as  planned  with  final  phase 
out  due  in  mid  1987. 

Lastly,  the  Air  Force  is  continuing  to  plan  and  program  for 
the  development  of  the  Strategic  Training  Range  Complex  in  the 
northwestern  United  States. 

-  Basing  Requirements  -  Strategic  Defense 

For  strategic  defensive  systems,  factors  such  as  enemy  weapon 
system  performance,  likely  targets  and  routes  of  attack  are 
considered  in  basing  decisions.  Also  considered  are  assessments 
of  warning  time  available,  speed  of  reaction,  and  the  probable 


time  to  intercept,  identify  and  destroy  the  enemy  vehicle.  After 
consideration  of  all  factors  involved,  a  determination  is  made  of 
the  most  effective  deployment  area.  In  general,  this  analysis 
dictates  peripheral  coverage  of  the  Continental  United  States  for 
both  radar  and  interceptor  aircraft  basing,  with  forward  deployed 
and  over-the-horizon  radars  providing  early  attack  warning. 

-  Coming  Force  Structure  Actions  and  Their  Impact  on  Base 
Structure 

The  Air  Force  initiative  to  upgrade  and  streamline  the  Air 
Defense  force  structure  is  continuing.  The  modernization  effort 
has  been  primarily  aimed  at  replacing  aging  F-106  and  F-4Cs  with 
modern,  more  capable  aircraft.  In  1986,  the  Air  Force  will 
conduct  a  competition  to  identify  a  follow-on  air  defense 
interceptor  which  will  sustain  the  fleet  into  the  next  century. 

The  Air  Force  is  moving  ahead  with  the  deployment  of  the 
Over-the-Horizon  Backscatter  radar  system.  Construction  on  the 
East  Coast  is  nearly  complete  and  locations  have  been  selected 
for  the  West  Coast  system.  Planning  is  underway  for  the  Central 
and  Alaskan  radars.  The  Air  Force  is  also  expanding  the  Pave 
Paws  radar  system  with  Southeast  and  Southwest  sites  and  thereby 
providing  increased  warning  of  Sea  Launched  Ballistic  Missiles. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES  (200) 

-  Basing  Requirements  -  Tactical 

The  nature  of  the  tactical  mission  and  it's  inherent  equipment 
complexity  requires  considerable  training  facilities  in  the 
CONUS.  Accessibility  of  weapons  ranges,  proximity  to  training 
airspace  (to  include  supersonic  capability)  and  suitable  weather 
to  conduct  the  large  volume  of  training  are  necessary.  CONUS 
units  conduct  initial  weapon  system  training  for  all  US  Tactical 
Air  Forces  and  also  provide  a  ready  source  of  deployable  forces 
for  contingency  response.  This  world-wide  deployment  tasking 
places  some  additional  constraint  on  basing  posture  since  forces 
should  be  conveniently  aligned  to  airlift  and  tanker  support.  In 
addition,  tactical  forces  which  directly  support  the  Army,  such 
as  tactical  air  control  units,  should  be  located  as  close  as 
possible  to  support  peacetime  Army  training  requirements. 

Tactical  forces  overseas  are  based  according  to  strategic, 
tactical,  and  security  policy  considerations  in  addition  to  the 
usual  CONUS  basing  criteria.  Each  base  must  be  capable  of 
efficient  peacetime  operation  and  be  prepared  to  meet  the  mission 
requirements  it  is  tasked  to  conduct  in  combat  or  contingency 
situations.  Each  type  of  mission  has  its  own  peculiar  basing 
requirements  according  to  current  strategies  and  contingency 
plans.  The  need  for  combat  dispersal  must  be  considered  along 
with  a  requirement  to  receive  forces  from  the  CONUS  in  time  of 
crisis.  The  overseas  base  structure  must  maintain  a  capability 
to  respond  to  changing  tactical  and  strategic  situations.  The 
overseas  base  structure  requires  cooperation  of  host  governments, 


hence  basing  requirements  must  be  set  in  the  context  of 
international  security  policy. 

-  Coming  Force  Structure  Actions  and  Their  Impact  on  Base 
Structure 

The  Air  Force  will  continue  to  modernize  the  fighter  force  as 
it  brings  additional  F-15  and  F-16  aircraft  into  the  inventory. 

A  large  part  of  this  effort  will  be  aimed  at  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  where  increasing  numbers  of  older  F-4C  aircraft  will  be 
retired  and  replaced  with  F-4Es  and  F~16s.  As  a  part  of  this 
overall  effort,  the  Air  National  Guard  will  be  given  a  dedicated 
training  capability  in  the  F-16  for  the  first  time. 

Overseas  actions  will  include  the  modernization  of  theater 
forces  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  EC-130  aircraft  to 
Europe  and  E-3  AWACS  aircraft  to  Alaska. 

-  Basing  Requirements  -  Mobility 

Beddown  locations  for  airlift  units  are  normally  determined 
by  wartime  tasking,  peacetime  operations  and  training 
requirements. 

Units  primarily  tasked  to  support  intertheater  airlift  are 
normally  located  along  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  proximity  to  major  transportation  hubs,  this 
basing  strategy  maximizes  efficent  use  of  available  airlift 
assets  and  expedites  unit  and  cargo  movement  through  the  DOD 
transportation  system.  Forces  primarily  tasked  to  support 
intratheater  airlift  requirements  and  close  support  of  combat 
forces  are  located  in  proximity  to  the  units  or  types  of  forces 
they  will  support.  These  airlift  units  also  require  extensive 
training  areas  for  low  level  flying  and  restricted  airspace  for 
practicing  airdrop  delivery  of  paratroopers  and  equipment. 
Collocating  airlift  with  supported  units  enhances  integration  and 
builds  cohesiveness. 

-  Coming  Force  Structure  Actions  and  Their  Impact  on  Base 
Structure 

Airlift  force  structure  changes  are  designed  to  modernize  and 
realign  the  force  and  to  expand  the  role  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  in  the  airlift  mission.  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  units  will  continue  to  receive  C-5A  and  C-141B  aircraft 
from  the  active  forces,  thus  expanding  their  role  in  intertheater 
airlift,  while  a  number  of  C-130A  units  will  be  modernized  with 
C-130E  and  C-130H  aircraft. 

Modernization  of  active  duty  C-5  units  is  continuing  with  the 
delivery  of  the  C-5B  aircraft.  The  special  airlift  mission  will 
be  similarly  modernized  by  the  introduction  of  C-20  aircraft  to 
replace  the  older  C-140. 

Special  operations  forces  will  be  strengthened  by  the 


introduction  of  additional  HH-53  Pave  Low  helicopters  to  the 
inventory. 

AUXILIARY  FORCES  (300) 

-  Basing  Requirements 

The  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC)  is  responsible  for  the 
research,  development,  production  and  procurement  actions 
necessary  to  acquire  aerospace  weapon  systems  and  support  systems 
essential  to  the  Air  Force  mission.  The  command  delivers 
complete,  and  operable  systems  to  using  commands  such  as 
Strategic  Air  Command,  Tactical  Air  Command  and  Military  Airlift 
Command.  To  accomplish  its  mission,  AFSC  must  have  extensive 
test  facility  complexes  for  aircraft,  missiles  and  associated 
components.  These  complexes  require  runways,  large  areas  of 
restricted  airspace,  numerous  range  and  tracking  facilities,  and 
access  to  environmental  testing  facilities.  Facilities  for 
administration  of  test  programs  and  the  correlation  of  basic  and 
applied  research  during  weapons  development  are  also  required. 

The  mission  of  Air  Force  Communications  Command  (AFCC)  is  to 
provide  the  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense  with  service 
in  communications,  data  automation,  electronic  and  engineering 
installation,  and  air  traffic  control.  For  this  tasking,  AFCC 
requires  facilities  which  permit  ready  access  with  related 
commercial  facilities.  Other  locations  in  relatively  remote 
areas  act  as  communications  links. 

-  Coming  Force  Structure  Actions  and  Their  Impact  on  Base 
Structure 

Data  automation  and  communications  technologies  are  rapidly 
converging  fields.  The  Air  Force  has  recognized  the  need  to 
initiate  organizational  changes  to  effectively  manage  the 
capabilities  this  convergence  is  offering.  Hq  AFCC  has  taken 
actions  to  integrate  its  traditionally  separated  data  automation 
and  communications/electronics  functions  into  a  consolidated 
information  systems  mission.  To  implement  this  new  approach,  the 
Air  Force  will  form  Informations  Systems  (SI)  staffs  at  several 
Major  Command  Headquarters.  These  staffs  will  provide 
information  systems  support  directly  to  the  MAJCOM  commanders. 

MISSION  SUPPORT  FORCES  (400) 

-  Basing  Requirements 

Extensive  facilities  are  required  for  mission  support 
functions  to  properly  sustain  Air  Force  mission  equipment  and 
personnel.  For  example,  medium  range  aircraft  require  refueling 
stops  on  transoceanic  flights.  These  installations  must  have 
runways  of  sufficient  length  and  weight  bearing  capacities  to 
support  the  transient  aircraft  and  must  have  adequate  billeting 
and  other  services  available  for  transient  personnel. 


-  Coming  Force  Structure  Actions  and  Their  Impact  on  Base 
Structure 

There  are  no  major  force  structure  changes. 

CENTRAL  SUPPORT  FORCES  (500) 

-  Basing  Requirements 

The  mission  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  (AFLC)  is  to 
provide  responsive,  effective  and  economical  support  to  meet  the 
wide  variety  of  missions  assigned  to  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  To  accomplish  these  tasks  effectively,  logistic  support 
installations  must  be  adjacent  to  transportation  network 
terminals  and  facilities  to  enable  rapid  support.  Extensive 
warehousing,  open  storage  and  aircraft  maintenance  facilities, 
plus  facilities  for  automated  requisitioning,  procurement,  and 
associated  data  storage  activities  are  essential. 

Air  Training  Command  requires  the  availability  of  extensive 
classroom,  library  and  study  facilities.  Secure  training 
facilities  are  required  when  training  is  being  conducted  on 
classified  systems.  Extensive  medical  facilities  are  required  at 
bases  where  a  primary  function  is  medical  support. 

The  location  of  flying  activities  within  areas  of  favorable 
flying  weather  and  adjacent  to  unrestricted  areas  of  airspace  is 
essential  for  undergraduate  pilot  training  (UPT)  bases.  Three 
parallel  runways, are  highly  desirable  for  main  training  bases, 
with  auxiliary  fields  within  a  short  distance  from  the  main  base. 

-  Coming  Force  Structure  Actions  and  Their  Impact  on  Base 
Structure 

The  Air  Force  will  consolidate  all  intelligence  training  at 
Goodfellow  AFB,  TX  beginning  in  1987.  This  action  will  promote 
realistic  training  and  support  multifunctional  intelligence  and 
operational  systems. 


IV.  BASE  OPERATING  COSTS  FOR  FY  87 


A  sununary  of  the  estimated  FY  1987  cost  ($  million)  for  Air 
Force  Base  Operating  Support  follows. 

Base  operating  costs  identified  in  this  section  are  not 
limited  to  those  major  installations  described  in  Section  VI,  but 
include  all  Air  Force  property  included  in  the  real  property 
inventory. 

Base  operating  costs  as  defined  here  include  military  family 
housing  and  military  construction  costs  as  well  as  the  recurring 
operating  costs  such  as  utilities,  facilities  maintenance  and 
other  support  activities.  Users  are  cautioned  that  military 
family  housing  and  military  construction  costs  vary  among  bases 
for  different  reasons  than  do  the  recurring  costs  included 
here.  Therefore,  base  operating  costs,  defined  as  these  are, 
would  not  be  suitable  for  comparisons  among  bases. 

Additional  details  related  to  Air  Force  management  of  base 
operating  support  functions  can  be  obtained  from  the  Air  Force 
study  entitled.  Air  Force  Management  of  Base  Operating  Support 
Functions.  Th i s  study  describes  the  relationship  of  Air  Force 
base  operating  support  functions  to  the  Air  Force  combat 
capability  and  outlines  how  the  Air  Force  is  organized  to  conduct 
bajse  operating  support  activities. 


MAJOR  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 
AIR  FORCE  BASE  OPERATIONS 
SUPPORT  COSTS  ($MILLIONS) 


V.  ACTIONS  TO  ENHANCE  EFFICIENCIES  AND  REDUCE  COSTS 


The  Air  Force  continues  an  active  program  to  promote  management 

efficiencies  and  to  consolidate  and  eliminate  missions  and 

activities  in  order  to  reduce  base  operations  costs. 

1.  The  Air  Force  has  signed  a  joint  procurement  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  to  purchase  three- 
dimensional  radar  replacements  for  Joint  Surveillance  System 
(JSS)  sites,  beginning  in  1989.  This  3-D  Radar  Replacement 
Program  will  enable  the  Air  Force  to  transfer  ownership  of  9 
military-only  JSS  sites  to  the  FAA  resulting  in  savings  of 
1017  manpower  spaces  and  a  cost  avoidance  of  $35  million. 
While  waiting  for  implementation  of  this  program,  the  Air 
Force  is  pursuing  other  cost-savings  measures.  A  minimally- 
attended,  contract-maintained  FPS-117  radar  was  installed  at 
Gibbsboro  APS,  NJ  in  January  1985,  which  allowed  reallocation 
of  85  manpower  spaces.  Additionally,  the  JSS  site  at  North 
Truro  AFS,  MA  was  transferred  to  the  FAA  in  July  1985, 
resulting  in  another  85  manpower  spaces  available  for 
reallocation.  The  Air  Force  has  requested  that  the  FAA 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  assuming  ownership  of  other 
military  radar  sites  prior  to  installation  of  the  3-D 
replacement  in  1989. 

2.  The  Defense  Relocation  Account  is  a  program,  in  which  the  Air 
Force  actively  participates,  designed  to  save  defense  dollars 
through  consolidation/relocation  of  missions  or  functions. 

One  project  has  been  approved  by  OSD  for  FY  87  which  will  add 
approximately  $2.25  million  to  the  PY  87  President's  Budget 
for  Congressional  approval.  That  project  involves 
construction  of  an  administrative  facility  for  headquarters 
Air  Force  Management  Engineering  Agency  at  Randolph  AFB, 

TX.  There  is  an  anticipated  4.5  year  payback  period. 

3.  As  an  active  participant  in  the  OASD(A&L)I  Model  Installation 
Program  (MIP) ,  the  Air  Force  is  now  trying  new,  innovative 
base  management  techniques  at  10  Air  Force  bases.  Goals  of 
the  test  program  include  decentralizing  authority  in  order  to 
increase  efficiency  of  base  support  services  and  to  upgrade 
living  and  working  conditions  of  Air  Force  people.  Success 
of  the  first  year's  operation  prompted  an  expansion  in  both 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  program.  Five  new  installations, 
including  one  overseas,  have  been  added  to  the  original 
five.  Also,  the  MIP  has  spawned  similar  programs  in  the  Air 
National  Guard,  at  the  Air  Logistics  Center  and  within 
several  major  commands. 

4.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Activities  Program,  the 
Air  Force  is  continually  performing  cost  comparisons  to 
identify  the  most  economical  method  for  accomplishing  various 
Air  Force  workloads.  During  FY  85,  the  Air  Force  completed 
56  full  cost  comparisons  which  resulted  in  contract  awards  in 
25  cases.  An  additional.  22  activities  were  converted  to 
contract  as  a  result  of  modified  cost  comparisons  while  five 


activities  qualified  for  direct  contract  conversion.  The  Air 
Force  currently  has  over  400  activities  under  consideration 
for  contracting,  totaling  nearly  11,000  manpower 
authorizations. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  Defense 
Recional  Interservice  Support  (DRIS)  program.  This  program 
is  designed  to  promote  interser vice ,  interdepartmental  and 
interagency  support  within  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
among  participating  Executive  Agencies.  It  also  seeks  to 
improve  effectiveness  and  economy  in  operations  by 
eliminating  duplicate  support  services  where  that  can  be  done 
without  jeopardizing  mission  accomplishment.  The  Air  Force 
has  15  active  Joint  Interservice  Resource  Study  Groups 
(JIRSG)  world-wide  which  conduct  studies  of  support  functions 
within  their  geographical  areas  to  determine  if  interservice 
support  can  be  expanded,  duplicate  functions  eliminated,  or 
support  services  improved.  The  JIRSGs  are  also  tasked  by  OSD 
to  interface  with  A-76  Commercial  Activities  managers,  Model 
Installation  Programs  and  Peer  Competition  representatives  to 
share  information  and  good  ideas  so  as  to  provide  base 
services  more  effectively  and  at  less  cost  to  DOD. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

MARINE  CORPS  BASE  STRUCTURE 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  Chapter  presents  the  Marine  Corps'  approach  to  its 
basing  structure  and  the  relationship  of  that  structure  to  the 
Marine  Corps'  tactical  force  structure.  In  addition,  base 
operating  costs  are  identified. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1?47,  as  amended,  prescribes 
the  organization  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Based  on  that  law,  the  Marine  Corps  is  organized  into 
operating  forces  assigned  to  the  Fleet  Marine  Force;  reserve 
forces;  security  forces  for  naval  installations,  ships  and 
embassies;  and  a  supporting  establishment  of  operating  bases, 
air  stations,  training  centers,  logistics,  and  support  bases 
and  headquarters  elements. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  identified  no  future  force  programs 
which  will  change  the  basic  organization  of  the  Marine  Corps  or 
its  installation  alignment. 
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II.  BASE  STRUCTURE  OVERVIEW 


Marine  Corps  tactical  forces  are  assigned  to  installations 
which  provide  suitable  local  and  regional  training 
opportunities  and  position  the  forces  for  support  and 
responsiveness  to  contingency  requirements. 

The  major  Marine  Corps  operating  forces  consist  of  Fleet 
Marine  Force,  Atlantic  (FMFLANT)  and  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific 
(FMFPAC) .  These  forces  are  assigned  as  type  commands  to  U.S, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets,  respectively.  FMFLANT  provides 
forces  for  one  Marine  Amphibious  Force  (MAF)  and  FMFPAC  provides 
forces  for  two  MAFs.  These  MAFs  have  multiple  tasking  of  a 
global  nature  and  during  contingencies  may  or  may  not  remain  in 
their  current  theater  of  operations. 

Specifically,  FMFLANT  will  maintain  one  Marine  Ajr.phibious 
Force  (MAF)  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  U.S.  That  MAF  will  provide 
up  to  tv/o  Marine  Amphibious  Units  (MAUs)  at  all  times  for  afloat 
deployments  in  the  Atlantic,  Caribbean,  and  Mediterranean.  The 
East  Coast  MAF  will  rotate  battalions  and  fixed  v/ing  squadrons 
to  the  Western  Pacific. 

FMFPAC  will  maintain  two  MAFs  in  the  Pacific  region.  One 
MAF  will  remain  forward  deployed  in  the  Western  Pacific  with 
one  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  (MAB)  from  that  MAF  stationed  in 
Hawaii.  One  MAF  will  remain  on  the  West- Coast  of  the  U.S.  The 
West  Coast  MAF  and  the  1st  MAB  in  Hawaii  rotate  battalions  to 
the  Western  Pacific.  The  MAF's  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  on 
the  West  Coast  will  continue  to  provide  for  forward  afloat 
deployments . 

The  Reserve  Division/Wing  Team  will  be  prepared  on  short 
notice  to  augment/reinforce  the  active  structure  with 
additional  capabilities  for  a  major  war. 

The  three  active  MAFs  in  the  FMF  and  the  Reserve 
Division/Wing  team  will  be  maintained  at  a  maximum  state  cf 
readiness  and  deployment  posture  to  assure  a  capabilitv  for 
rapid  and  effective  response  an’/where  in  the  world  to  support 
the  national  strategy.  The  basic  concept  that  links  operatina 
forces  with  the  base  structure  is  the  essential  requirement  rc 
maintain  a  base  and  logistics  structure  capable  of: 

-  supporting  peacetime  force  levels  and  operational 
commitments ; 

-  accommodating  rapid  expansion  to  wartime  force  levels 
in  the  event  of  mobilization;  and. 
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-  maintaining  a  training  and  logistics  support  posture 
that  v/ill  provide  sustained  support  for  forces  committed 
overseas  under  full  mobilization  conditions. 

Rationale  for  the  Location  of  Major  Activities: 

1.  Ground  Combat  Elements  located  at  Camp  Lejeune,  Camp 
Pendleton,  Camp  Butler  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Kaneohe  Bay 
have  the  following  specific  requirements; 

a.  Adequate  training  areas  for  both  helicopter  and 
over-the-beach  amphibious  assault  training. 

b.  Direct  rail  and  highway  access  to  ports  of  embarkation 
(with  one  way  transit  time  not  exceeding  four  hours) ,  and 
across-the-beach  out-load  capability  for  all  amphibious 
shipping. 

c.  Helicopter  shore  facility  located  to  afford  direct 
embarkation  of  personnel,  equipment  and  supplies  aboard 
amphibious  shipping  at  sea  from  shore  based  facilities. 

d.  Light  fixed-wing  aircraft  facilities,  helicopter 
landing  sites,  and  fixed-wing  Vertical/Short  Take  Off  and 
Landing  (V/STOL)  sites  to  support  air-ground  team  training 
and  operations. 

e.  Adequate  facilities  for  combined  arms  training  to  * 
include  impact  areas  for  live  firing  of  organic  weapons. 

f.  Remote  areas  with  suitable  beaches  and  undeveloped 
airfield  sites  for  advance  deployment  training  of  air-ground 
teams . 

g.  Ready  access  to  established  logistics  support  bases. 

h.  Sea,  air,  and  beach  areas  with  suitable  adjacent 
maneuver  areas  inland  for  the  accomplishment  of  integrated 
Navy /Marine  amphibious  training  and  exercises. 

2.  Aviation  Combat  Elements  have  the  following  requirements: 

a.  Fighter  and  Attack  Squadrons  (VMFA/VMA)  located  at 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  Cherry  Point,  El  Toro, 
Iwakuni,  Kaneohe  Bay,  and  Yuma. 

(1)  A  tactical  jet  air  base  within  200  miles  of  a 
major  operational/tactical  base. 


(2)  Capability  to  conduct  aircraft  carrier 
qualifications  within  100  miles  of  a  suitable  air  installation 
which  can  be  used  in  emergency  situations  such  as  lov/  fuel 
state  or  fouled  deck  diverts. 

(3)  Field  mirror  landing  practice  at  the  field  and 
other  suitable  outlying  airfields  within  100  miles  of  home 
base. 

(4)  High  performance  air  combat  maneuvering  (ACM)  air 
space  free  from  other  activity  and  within  100  miles  of  home 
base . 

(5)  Sea  and  air  space  free  from  ether  activity  for 
safe  firing  of  Sidewinder,  Sparrow,  or  other  air-to-air 
missiles  currently  in  the  inventory  or  those  which  will  be 
introduced  or  tested  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

(6)  Instrumented  weapons  range,  targets  and  control 
facilities  free  from  other  activity  for  safe  firing  of  missile 
weapons  systems  and  for  special  weapons  delivery  traininc. 

(7)  Targets  and  control  facilities  for  deli'^ery  of 
air-to-air,  and  air  to  surface  ordnance  in  around,  sea,  and  air 
space  free  from  other  activity  and  installations  for  accomplish 
ment  of  necessary  training  with  conventional  ordnanc®.  Targets 
v/ithin  100  nautical  miles  of  home  base.  If  located  greater  tha 
100  miles  from  home  base,  a  support  field  with  appropriate- 
facilities  will  be  required  to  support  aviation  unit 
deployments . 

(8)  Fixed  and  moving  shore  and  seaborne  ♦-argets  for 
accomplishment  of  necessary  all-weather  training  with 
conventional  ordnance  and  guided  stand-off  weapons  which  are 
currently  available  or  will  be  introduced. 

(9)  Ground  Controlled  Intercept/Marine  Tactical  Tata 
System  (GCI/MTDS)  units  located  so  as  to  promote  air-to-air 
intercept  training. 

(10)  Suitable  air  space  for  conduct  of  aerial 
refueling  practice. 

(11)  Adversary  aircraft  support  facilities  for  ACM 

training . 


b.  Marine  Attack  Helicopter/Marine  Light  Helicopter/Marine 
Medium  Helicopter/Marine  Heavy  Helicopter/Marine  Observation 
Squadrons  (HMA/HML/HMM/HMH/VMO)  located  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
Stations,  Tustin,  New  River,  Futenma,  Kaneohe  Bay  and  Camp 
Pendleton. 

(1)  A  helicopter  air  station  located  within  40  miles 
of  a  Marine  Division. 

(2)  High  elevation,  confined  area,  landing  sites  for 
training  rotary  wing  pilots. 

(3)  Protected  air  space  and  ordnance  target  complexes 
within  50  miles  of  home  base  for  training  pilots  and  gunners. 

(4)  Outlying  landing  sites  within  50  miles  of  home 
base  for  the  conduct  of  syllabus  training  including  field 
carrier  landing  practice. 

(5)  Facilities  for  all-weather  training. 

(6)  Ready  access  to  division  training  areas  for 
combined  arms  and  assault  helicopter  joint  vertical  training. 

(7)  Ready  access  to  helicopter  capable  amphibious 
shipping  (LHA/LPH)  for  the  conduct  of  ship-based  traininc  and 
operations. 

3.  Requirements  of  the  Combat  Service  Support  Element? 
located  at  Camp  Lejeune,  Camp  Pendleton,  Camp  Butler  and  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Access  to  road  and  rail  for  the  shipm.ert  and 
receipt  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  support  the  M.AF '  s . 

(2)  Storage  and  maintenance  facilities  to  provide 
the  appropriate  level  of  support  to  operating  forces  in 
garrison  and  in  preparation  for  deployment. 

(3)  Sea,  air  and  beach  areas  with  sufficient 
training  area  to  exercise  command  and  control,  landing 
support  operations,  heavy  engineer  operations,  tactical 
motor  transport,  field  medicine  as  well  as  supply  and 
maintenance  in  a  field  environment. 

4.  Marine  Corps  operating  bases  for  fo^^^^ard  deployed  units  in 
Japan  and  Hawaii  generally  meet  the  requirements  as  stated 
previously. 


5.  The  Marine  Corps  base  at  Twentynine  Palms,  originally 

established  as  an  artillery  training  base  and  aviation  gunnery 
range,  is  now  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Combat  Center 
(MCAGCC) .  Twentynine  Palms*  size  and  location  permit 
unrestricted  firing  of  both  artillery  and  air  delivered  ordnance. 
The  Headquarters  of  the  7th  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  and 

selected  subordinate  units  are  located  at  Twentynine  Palms. 
Additionally,  this  base  provides  ample  space  for  the  maneuver 

of  mobile-mechanized  task  forces.  Ten  Combined  Arms  Exercises 
are  scheduled  each  year  and  are  conducted  by  Battalion  or  larger 
size  units.  The  Marine  Corps  Communication-Electronics  School  is 
also  located  at  Twentynine  Palms  to  take  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  electromagnetic  interference  and  conflicting 
electromagnetic  transmissions. 

6.  The  Marine  Corps  has  two  logistics  support  activities,  one 
at  Albany,  Georgia  and  the  other  at  Barstow,  California.  The 
Marine  Corps  logistics  bases  are  geographically  located  to 
provide  the  required  direct  support  to  individual  F’lF '  s  at  near 
minimum  operating  and  trrnsportation  costs.  Both  are  located 
in  areas  of  relatively  stable  labor  markets  where  there  is 
little  competition  from  other  government  agencies  or  the 
civilian  sector  for  the  required  labor  skills. 


7.  The  Marine  Corps  maintains  tv/o  recruit  depots,  one  at 
Parris  Island,  South  Carolina  and  the  other  at  San  Diego, 
California.  Generally,  recruits  from  the  Western  half  of  the 
nation  are  trained  at  San  Diego  and  those  from,  the  Fast  are 
trained  at  Parris  Island.  Female  recruits  dre  trained  only  at 
Parris  Island.  The  geographical  locations  of  the  present 
depots  reduce  the  travel  costs  of  arriving  recruits  and  cf 
graduating  Marines. 
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III.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  BASE  STRUCTURE  TO  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

The  Marine  Corps  base  structure  is  reflective  of  the 
mission  to  support  its  current  and  projected  force  structure 
levels.  It  is  continually  under  review  for  potential  mission 
changes,  economy  measures,  and  other  relevant  developments. 

STRATEGIC  FORCES  (100) 

Not  applicable. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES  (200) 

The  two  FMF  Headquarters,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic  at 
Camp  Elmore,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific 
at  Camp  Smith,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  are  collocated  with 
Headquarters,  Commander-in-Chief ,  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
respectively,  for  command,  control,  and  communications 
efficiency. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  three  active  Marine  Amphibious  Forces 
(MAFs)  .  Two  14AFs  and  a  portion  of  the  third  MAF  are  based  in 
the  United  States. 

I  MAF  is  based  on  the  West-  Coast  with  its  headquarters, 
and  its  major  ground  combat  element,  the  1st  Marine  Division 
(MARDIV) ,  located  at  Camp  Pendleton,  California.  -The  3d  Marine 
Aircraft  Wing  (MAW),  the  aviation  component  of  I  MAF,  h^s  its 
fixed  wing  aviation  elements  located  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station  (MCAS) ,  El  Toro,  California  and  MCAS ,  Yuma,  Arizona. 

The  helicopter  elements  of  3d  MAW  are  located  at  MCAS 
(MCAS),  Tustin,  California  and  af  Camp  Pendleton,  The  1st 
Force  Service  Support  Group  (FSSG) ,  I  MAF's  logistical  component, 
is  located  at  Camp  Pendleton  with  detachments  located  at  El 
Toro  and  MCAGCC,  Twentynine  Palms.  The  Headquarters  of  "th 
Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  (MAB) ,  located  at  Twentynine  Palms, 
California,  is  designated  to  marry  up  with  equipment  and 
supplies  embarked  aboard  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships-2. 

The  Units  that  comprise  the  7th  MAB,  are  located  at  Tv/entvnine 
Palms,  Pendleton,  Tustin,  and  El  Toro,  California.  Also  located 
at  MCAGCC,  Twentynine  Palms  are  a  reinforced  infantry  battalion, 
an  artillerv  battalion,  a  tank  and  an  LAV  Battalion.  An 
expeditionary  airfield  has  been  established  to  support  traininc 
at  the  MCAGCC.  Additionally,  I  MAF  is  the  follow-on  force  in 
the  event  of  a  NATO/Warsaw  Pact  war  or  a  conflict  in  the  Western 
Pacific  area. 

TI  MAF  is  based  on  the  East  Coast.  The  2d  MARDIV,  the 
Ground  Combat  Element  of  II  MAF,  is  located  at  Camp  Lejeune. 

Its  logistic  component,  the  2d  FSSG  is  located  at  Camp  Le'eune 
with  detachments  located  at  Cherry  Point  and  Beaufort.  The  2d 
MAW,  the  MAF's  Aviation  Combat  Element,  has  its  fixed  xving 
aviation  units  located  at  MCAS  Cherry  Point,  North  Carolina 
and  MCAS,  Beaufort  South  Carolina.  The  helicopter  units  are 
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located  at  MCAS  New  River  adjacent  to  Camp  Lejeune.  The 
East  Coast  based  MAF  is  the  Marine  Corps'  primary  force  in 
the  event  of  a  NATO/Warsaw  Pact  war.  The  headquarters  of  the 
6th  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  (MAB) ,  located  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
North  Carolina,  is  designated  to  marry  up  with  equipment  and 
supplies  embarked  aboard  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships-1  (MPS-1). 
The  units  that  comprise  the  6th  MAB  are  located  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
Cherry  Point,  and  New  River,  North  Carolina  and  Beaufort, 

South  Carolina. 

Ill  MAF,  consisting  of  ground,  aviation,  and  logistic 
components,  is  headquartered  at  Camp  S.  D.  Butler,  Okinawa, 

Japan.  Camp  Butler  is  the  collective  for  all  Marine  Corps 
owned  camps  and  facilities  which  comprise  the  Marine  Corps  Base 
structure  on  Okinawa.  The  Ground  Combat  Element  of  the  3d 
MARDIV  (reinforced)  is  located  at  Camp  Butler.  The  logistics 
component,  3d  FSSG,  is  located  at  Camp  Butler  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  located  at  Iwakuni.  The  helicopter  component  is  located 
at  MCAS  (H.)  ,  Futenma,  Japan.  The  tactical  fixed  wing  aviation 
component  is  based  at  MCAS  Iwakuni  Japan.  The  forward  based 
III  MAF  is  immediately  available  for  contingency  operations 
in  the  Western  Pacific.  The  1st  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  (MAB) 
may  provide  additional  ground  and  aviation  forces  for  III  MAF. 

The  1st  MAB  is  stationed  at  MCAS,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii  and 
is  designated  to  marry  up  with  equipment  on  board  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Ships-3  (MPS-3). .  The  ground  component  of  the 
Brigade  consists  of  the  3d  Marine  Regiment,  Br.igade  Service 
Support  Group,  and  associated  support  units.  The  aviation 
components  of  tactical  fixed  wing  aviation  and  helicopters  is 
also  located  at  MCAS,  Kaneohe  Bay.  The  3rd  Marine  Regiment  of 
the  1st  MAB  rotates  battalions  to  the  Western  Pacific  under  the 
Unit  Deployment  Program.  Dependents  of  the  deployed  personnel 
are  homebased  at  MCAS,  Kaneohe  Bay  and  require  facilities  for 
their  support.  The  1st  Marine  Brigade  is  immediately  available 
for  contingency  operations  throughout  the  Western  Pacific. 

AUXILIARY  FORCES  (300) 


Not  applicable. 
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MISSION  SUPPORT  FORCES  (400) 

The  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Combat  Center  (MCAGCC)  was 
formerly  known  as  Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynine  Palms, 
California  and  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Combat  Center" . 
The  mission  of  the  Combat  Center  is  to  administer  and  conduct  a 
combined  arms  program  in  order  to  exercise  and  evaluate 
participating  units  in  the  command,  control,  and  coordination 
of  supporting  arms.  This  mission  includes  providing  the 
training  and  guidance  for  Exercise  Forces/Marine  Air-Ground 
Task  Forces  (MAGTPs)  in  fire  support  planning  and  coordination. 
To  achieve  the  necessary  degree  of  realism  in  combat  trainina, 
live  ordnance,  innovative  training  aids,  and  tactics  and 
techniques  of  the  real  world  opposition  forces  are  used. 
Inherent  in  this  mission  is  the  requirement  to  examine 
existing  doctrine  critically  and  to  use  exercises  to  identif” 
innovative  and  more  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  (FMF)  mission. 

Henderson  Hall  is  located  adjacent  to  Headquarters  Marine 
Corps  in  Arlington,  Virginia.  Henderson  Hall  provides  services 
and  support  to  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  enlisted  members'  billeting  and  messi.ng,  enlisted 
and  staff  non-commissioned  officer  clubs,  post  exchange 
services,  and  recreational  facilities.  Henderson  Hall’s 
collocation  with  Headquarters  Marine  Corps  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  support  services  it  provides. 

The  Marine  Corps  Mountain  Warfare  Training  Center  (MCM'-'TC) 
is  located  at  Pickel  Meadows  in  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest, 
Mono  County,  California.  The  Center  provides  mission-criented 
individual  and  unit  training  supportive  of  Marine  Corps 
contingency  missions  on  the  northern  flank  of  NATO,  Southwest 
Asia,  and  Northeast  Asia.  The  climate  and  terrain  of  MCMWTC  is 
unique,  offering  high  altitude,  rugged  mountain  terrain  and 
severe  winter  conditions.  It  is  the  only  such  location  the 
Marine  Corps  has  ready  access  to  in  the  continental  United 
States.  Mountain  and  cold  weather  skills  can  only  be  obtained 
bv  training  in  the  environment.  In  addition  to  mountain  and 
cold  weather  skills,  the  training  emphasizes  small  unit 
leadership,  teamwork,  confidence,  and  physical  toughening  which 
are  applicable  to  any  operational  commitment. 


Camp  Fuji,  Japan  provides  critical  organic  weapons 
training  ranges  which  are  becoming  increasingly  unavailable  on 
Okinawa.  The  training  area  includes  hand  grenade,  demolitions, 
LAAW,  mortar  ,  tank,  and  artillery  ranges.  It  affords  the 
capability  for  long  range  observed  fire,  tank  maneuver,  and 
full  employment  of  the  Marine  tank/infantry  team.  It  also 
provides  a  site  for  cold  weather  training.  It  is  considered  an 
essential  training  area  to  support  the  Fleet  Marine  Force, 
Pacific. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field  (MCALF)  Bogue  is 
located  in  North  Carolina  between  Camp  Lejeune  and  MCAS  Cherrv 
Point.  The  installation  has  been  altered  to  accommodate  the 
Expeditionary  Airfield  (EAF)  program  which  is  the  present 
mission  of  the  airfield.  The  installation  is  divided  into  tvc 
geographical  areas;  a  garrison  area  and  an  expeditionary  area. 
The  garrison  area  provides  support  and  services  for  those 
personnel  in  EAF  training  and  for  EAF  equipmient  evaluation. 

The  expeditionary  area  includes  the  airfield  pavements  and  is 
operated  only  within  the  capability  of  the  installed  EAF 
equipment  to  retain  as  realistic  a  combat  environment  as 
possible.  MCALF  Bogue  is  the  only  installation  on  the  East 
Coast  that  provides  training  for  flight  and  ground  crews  and 
for  Marine  Corps  engineer  and  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
personnel  in  the  installation,  maintenance,  use,  and  cperation 
of  EAF  equipment. 

CENTRAL  SUPPORT- FORCES  (500) 

The  Marine  Corps  has  logistic  support  bases  in  Albany, 
Georgia,  and  Barstow,  California. 

The  Marine  Corps  maintains  recruit  depots  at  Pams 
Island,  South  Carolina  and  San  Diego,  California. 

The  Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education  Command  'VCDEC) 
is  located  at  Quantico,  Virginia.  MCDEC  provides  professional 
education  for  Marine  Corps  officers  at  the  intermediate  and 
career  level.  MCDEC  also  conducts  officer  acauisition  training 
for  all  Marine  Corps  officer  candidates  and  infantry  initial 
skill  training  for  newly  commissioned  officers.  Addit  iona  1 3.y  , 
MCDEC  provides  communications  initial  skill  and  skill  prccressic 
training  for  Marine  Corps  officers,  and  computer  sciences 
initial  skill  training  for  Marine  Corps  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel.  In  addition,  MCDEC  develops  the  doctrine,  tactics, 
techniques,  and  equipment  employed  by  landing  forces  in 
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amphibious  operations  and  exercises  academic  supervision 
over  all  Marine  Corps  formal  schools.  The  Marine  Security 
Guard  Battalion  is  also  located  at  MCDEC  and  is  charged  with 
the  training  of  Marine  Corps  security  personnel  for  duty 
with  the  Department  of  State. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility  (MCAP) ,  Quantico  provides 
maintenance  and  support  facilities  for  HMX-1.  HMX-1  provides 
helicopter  support  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  foreign 
dignitaries.  MCAF,  Quantico  is  situated  within  easy  supporting 
distance  of  the  Capital. 

INDIVIDUALS  (600) 


Not  applicable. 


IV.  BASE  OPERATIONS  SUPPORT  (BOS)  COSTS  FOR  FY  1987 

A  summary  of  the  estimated  FY  1987  Base  Operations  Support 
Costs  follows. 


A-r-.v-! 


TABLE  XIII 
DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 


V.  ACTIONS  TO  REDUCE  ANNUAL  BASE  OPERATIONS  COSTS 

The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  pursue  all  possible  means  to 
reduce  base  operations  cost,  including; 

1.  Increased  maintenance  of  real  property  (MRP)  funding 
in  order  to  inhibit  the  growth  in  the  cost  for  reducing  the 
backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  (BMAR) . 

2.  Implementation  of  audit  findings  in  order  to  obtain 
recommended  savings. 

3.  The  Marine  Corps  is  complying  with  the  energy 
conservation  program  in  the  DOD  and  has  instituted  a  Marine 
Corps  energy  investment  program.  Both  of  these  efforts  result 
in  cost  avoidance  and  reduced  requirements  in  base  operating 
costs . 

4.  The  construction  of  projects  under  the  MCON  Energy 
Conservation  Program  (ECIP) . 

5.  Continuation  of  the  Efficiency  Review  Program. 

6.  Continuation  of  the  Commercial  Activities  Program. 

7.  The  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  (MCAS)  ,  El  Toro  and  k-. 

the  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base  (MCLB) ,  Albany  are  current-  ^ 

ly  participating  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
sponsored  three-year  test  of  the  Model  Installations  Program 
which  is  designed  to  improve  management  efficiency  of  Base 
Operations  Support. 
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